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THE BLOOD OF THE GRAPE 

interfered with before it was too late. These 
are instances of " Liquor Trafi&c," an oppro- 
brious term which censorious and sancti- 
monious hypocrites are so anxious to apply to 
our honourable trade, wilfully ignoring that 
the difference between the two is as wide as 
between the boon that is a bright fire in 
the grate and the curse that are the fierce 
flames devouring the main staircase of a 
house. 

You have nothing to do and I hope that 
you never will have anything to do with any 
" Liquor Traffic " or " Drink Trade." You 
belong to the " Wine Trade," a very ancient 
trade which has flourished in all parts of the 
world since the earKest days of civilisation, 
a trade which has never been carried on 
successfully without both ability and means, 
a trade which necessitates much capital, more 
knowledge and the most scrupulous honesty. 

The Romans, during their occupation of 
Britain, were probably the first to import 
wine in this country from the Continent, but 
no documentary evidence of the existence of 
the English wine trade has as yet come to 
light earlier than the fifth century. It was 
not before the ninth century, however, that we 
find regular shipments of wine from Rouen 
to both England and Ireland, and, during the 
tenth century, this branch of commerce had 
acquired sufficient importance to become a 
6 



THE WINE TRADE 

source of revenue for the Royal Exchequer, six 
shillings per ship of wine having to be paid 
at Billingsgate by merchants arriving from 
Rouen. Concomitant evidence of the existence 
of the wine trade in England at that period is 
afforded by the rule of St. Ethelwold, who 
allowed the monks of all Benedictine monas- 
teries to have their OBBjE, or large jugs, fiUed 
with wine twice a day, for their dinner and 
supper. 

Saxon records make manifest that before 
the Norman Conquest, wines were already in 
general use, in Britain, for a variety of purposes, 
wines which are described as being either 
" clear, strong, austere, soft, sweet, etc." 
During the eleventh century, the wholesale 
and retail branches of the wine trade were 
distinct and both were flourishing. Edward 
the Confessor decreed that all foreigners were 
free to come to England, there to sell their 
wines, but only wholesale and without com- 
peting or otherwise interfering with the 
retail of wines which should remain the sole 
privilege of natives of his realm. 

After the Norman Conquest, the fact that 
both sides of the Channel acknowledged the 
same Sovereign helped materially to increase 
commercial intercourse between England and 
the Continent. The wine trade became far 
more important than it had ever been before 
and wine was so plentiful that, even during 
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PART I 



CHAPTER I 

THE WINE TRADE 

COMMERCE is a public service and not 
merely a money-making device. A 
teacher is a bad teacher whose para- 
mount concern is his pay and not his pupils. 
So also is he a bad trader whose sole ambition 
is to buy cheaply and to sell quickly, one who 
takes no pride jn his trade, whose greed is his 
law and whose least concern is the good of his 
fellow men. 

The trader needs to know all he can about 
his trade, since he has to secure the suppHes 
which he will distribute, and, without know- 
ledge, it will be impossible for him to secure 
the right quality of goods at the right price. 

There are times when supplies are so scarce 
and so difficult to procure that the question 
of fair quaUty and fair prices no longer 
exists. It is our misfortune to labour under 
abnormal conditions, born of war, and to live 
in times when dark clouds completely hide 
from view the bright star which should be 
the guiding light of all trades, viz : " Good 
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Value." But, believe me, these clouds will 
soon pass away; the wind of competition is 
freshening up every day and will sweep them 
away. 

Our needs are numerous and varied and the 
traders upon whom we depend for the satis- 
faction of our needs are many and different, 
but none among them should be made to 
reahze more forcibly the true purpose of 
commerce than those who are responsible for 
the supply of our food and drink. 

The supply of precious stones may fail for 
a time or their price may rise considerably 
without the moral and physical weU-being of 
the race being seriously affected ; but no 
sooner is there any falUng off in the quantity 
or quality of our suppHes of food and drink, 
or an appreciable increase in their cost, than the 
whole people suffer ; their grievance is immedi- 
ate and universal, the amount and quality of 
their work falls off, and the cost of ever5d;hing 
goes up. 

Our usefulness in life as well as our enjoy- 
ment of hfe depend largely upon our bodily 
and mental health, and our health depends 
largely upon what we eat and drink. 

The trader who poisons his fellow men is a 
rogue if the greed of gain be his incentive ; he 
is only a fool but he is just as dangerous if he 
commits the same offence through sheer 
ignorance. There is more harm done in the 
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world by people who mean well but know no 
better than by those who do not mean well but 
know better. 

First of all you must mean well ; mean to be 
straight and to do the right thing, always ; 
mean to learn and to know. You must be 
honest at heart and willing of mind ; if you 
are not, I cannot hope to teach you anything, 
but, if you are, I will do my best to make you 
take a legitimate pride in your trade and an 
intelligent interest in the living blood of the 
grape. 

No time given nor trouble taken by me 
shall I grudge, if only it may be my good 
fortune to teach you to value honest wine, to 
love it, and to make others appreciate its great 
charm and its greater worth. 

Before telling you anything about what 
wine is, how it should be treated and whence 
it comes, I am anxious to impress upon you 
the fact that you belong to a branch of com- 
merce than which there is none more honour- 
able nor of greater antiquity, none possessing 
more possibilities for good and evil, none more 
responsible, none requiring greater knowledge 
and none more difficult to master. 

In the United States, they killed off the 
native races with raw, poisonous rye spirit, 
thanks to which fortunes were made and 
chapels built. On the West Coast of Africa 
the same criminal traffic was fortunately 
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interfered with before it was too late. These 
are instances of " Liquor Traffic," an oppro- 
brious term which censorious and sancti- 
monious hypocrites are so anxious to apply to 
our honourable trade, wilfully ignoring that 
the difference between the two is as wide as 
between the boon that is a bright fire in 
the grate and the curse that are the fierce 
flames devouring the main staircase of a 
house. 

You have nothing to do and I hope that 
you never will have anything to do with any 
" Liquor Traffic " or " Drink Trade." You 
belong to the " Wine Trade," a very ancient 
trade which has flourished in aU parts of the 
world since the earliest days of civilisation, 
a trade which has never been carried on 
successfully without both ability and means, 
a trade which necessitates much capital, more 
knowledge and the most scrupulous honesty. 

The Romans, during their occupation of 
Britain, were probably the first to import 
wine in this country from the Continent, but 
no documentary evidence of the existence of 
the English wine trade has as yet come to 
light earlier than the fifth centtiry. It was 
not before the ninth century, however, that we 
find regular shipments of wine from Rouen 
to both England and Ireland, and, during the 
tenth century, this branch of commerce had 
acquired sufficient importance to become a 
6 
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source of revenue for the Royal Exchequer, six 
shillings per ship of wine having to be paid 
at Billingsgate by merchants arriving from 
Rouen. Concondtant evidence of the existence 
of the wine trade in England at that period is 
afforded by the rule of St. Ethelwold, who 
allowed the monks of all Benedictine monas- 
teries to have their OBBM, or large jugs, filled 
with wine twice a day, for their dinner and 
supper. 

Saxon records make manifest that before 
the Norman Conquest, wines were already in 
general use, in Britain, for a variety of purposes, 
wines which are described as being either 
" clear, strong, austere, soft, sweet, etc." 
During the eleventh century, the wholesale 
and retail branches of the wine trade were 
distinct and both were flourishing. Edward 
the Confessor decreed that all foreigners were 
free to come to England, there to sell their 
wines, but only wholesale and without com- 
peting or otherwise interfering with the 
retail of wines which should remain the sole 
privilege of natives of his realm. 

After the Norman Conquest, the fact that 
both sides of the Channel acknowledged the 
same Sovereign helped materially to increase 
commercial intercourse between England and 
the Continent. The wine trade became far 
more important than it had ever been before 
and wine was so plentiful that, even during 
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the troubled reign of Stephen, the King was 
able to fine one of his barons, Matthew de 
Vernum, in lOO casks of wine for a breach of 
the peace. 

By the marriage, in 1152, of Elfeanor of 
Aquitaine to Henri Plantagenet, Duke of 
Anjou and Normandy, who became King 
Henry II the following year, Bordeaux and 
some of the fairest vineyards of France passed 
under the rule of England and remained under 
it during three consecutive centuries. The 
" Claret " trade in England dates from that 
time. Gascon merchants ceased to be aliens 
in this country ; they were given such facili- 
ties to bring over their wines and privileges 
for sluing them in this country that they 
acquired for a time what amounted practically 
to a monopoly of the wine trade in England. 

The privileged position of " Gascon " wines, 
as most wines shipped from Bordeaux were 
usually called, is evidenced by the Royal 
cellars purchase accounts which have been pre- 
served to this day. When, in 1212, King John 
paid £507 IIS. od. for 358 casks of wine, the 
proportion of Gascon wine was nearly 75% of 
the whole, i.e. : 

267 casks of Gascon wine 
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THE WINE TRADE 

In London, where the Gascon merchants 
were numerous, wealthy and powerful, the 
citizens and aldermen challenged many times 
their rights and privileges which were conflict- 
ing with the terms of royal charters obtained 
at great expense by the Londoners themselves. 
Eventually, the Gascon vintners had to make 
up their mind either to give up their Gascon 
nationality and settle over here for good and 
all, or else to give up their former privileges 
and go back to Bordeaux not later than forty 
days after landing their wines over here and 
selling them to London vintners, who were 
alone to deal with them on this side, either 
wholesale or by retail. 

One of the results of the objection taken 
by the citizens of London to the ancient 
trading liberties of Gascon vintners in the 
Metropolis was to divert a fairly large share of 
the Bordeaux wines to other parts of the 
Kingdom, chiefly Bristol, HuU, Southampton 
and Chester, but also to Portsmouth, Exmouth, 
Sandwich, Winchelsea, Rye, Lynn, Ipswich, 
etc. 

In 133s, Edward IIL.iiaKiag-.pr ohibited ^ 
export_ of coiu^-~Bardeaux---si^cliants-- wer^""' 
made to purchase in exchange of their wines 

goods "whicli they did noFwaHt~ljr--did -not 

understand sufficiently to buy well ; in conse- 
quence, they preferred to go to Flemish, Dutch 
and Hanseatic ports and they ceased almost 
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entirely to come to this country. Hence, the 
King, the more wealthy lords, both spiritual 
and temporal, as well as Enghsh vintners 
were obliged to send to Bordeaux their men, 
their ships and their money to buy the 
supplies of wine of which they stood in need. 
T his change was mainly responsib lg^joiijhe 

^^P^ JJLCCa.lt-.JI?-!----'^- TIflVRl gtfSa^£h^ajaVl 

anarTfTm^ preponderance of Engla nd. Until 
then, Gascons, Flemings, Genoese and Ger- 
mans shared among themselves practically the 
whole of the carrying trade, and the necessity 
which forced English merchants to go over- 
seas and fetch wines which foreign traders 
refused to bring over any longer was of the 
utmost benefit to the country. The King did 
all in his power to encourage his subjects to 
build ships for the purpose of commerce, and 
he granted to them a considerable number of 
safe-conducts to go to Bordeaux with buUion 
and return with wine. 

The supremacy of the English mercantile 

larine dates from that time and is closely 

Connected with the importance of the English 

)wine trade in those far-off days when wine cost 

but fourpence a gallon and was the common 

leverage of all but the poorest in the land. 

It was also during the reign of Edward III 
that the practice originated of a number of 
ships sailing from some appointed English port 
and on some officially appointed day and 
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proceeding to Bordeaux in fleet formation, in 
order to be better able to defend themselves 
from attack. Such fleets sailed usually in the 
late autumn and returned home before 
Christmas with the " new " wines ; they 
sailed again in the following spring, usually 
soon after Easter, and returned with the 
" rack " wines. 

When the~ wine-laden ships reached an 
English port, the attorneys of the King 's 
Butler, or " yeom eiTot the Butl giy," had to 
be advised ; — Iteitr office consisted in taking 
two casks of wine per_s hip, or their equivalent 
valufe' in money, for the King's right of 
" prise " or " prisage " ; the y also purchas ed 
w hatever quantity o f wine they had been 
instruc ted to ""seCure for^ the royal cellars 
and "army, as well as for t he numero us lay " 
atrd ecclesiastlCaTISeneficiaries of the King's 
buun tyr- 

Only then could the wine be landed and 
stored in vaults on or near the quay-side. 
This landing could only be effected by offi- 
cially recognised " wine-drawers, " skilled in 
this work, of which they en]oyed"the absolute 
monopoly. 

Once landed, the wine had to be passed by 
the " Ganger," the buyer and selleii each. pay- 
ing this oflfickl_25ne_hall2emiyper tun of 
wine^auged, and it couIHtheii be sold, but, 
again, the services of an official " Broker " were 

II 
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required to make the sale binding. This b roker_ 
had to see that the price demanded by the 

seller was rint bpynTidI tb£-iij:Tia;idjiiiimJI-p.rir^- 

Ixed by autliority from time to time for 
.jdiffereiit-so'rts-Df'iJ^teSl he also had to see 
^hat the-importer of wine sold his wine whole- 
sale, and only to those who were free to buy 
wholesale, viz., peers of the realm, vintners 
and taverners. 

The retailer of wine had also many royal and 
municipal ordinances to comply with. The 
maximum retail prices of wine were fixed by 
"Suthority ; "besides which, wines of "different 
Tcinds were not allowedrtS"beS©ptJ.n the-same 
; cellar, so that they could not be mixed to- 
gether ; the con.suraer_Jiad_±h£_xiglit_lo see 
luswine drawa4i:eHir4he cask ; the Vintners' 
Company in London and Municipal authori- 
ties in the provinces, had the right to enter the 
premises of any taverner, and demand to test 
the wines stored therein and condemn it to be 
destroyed if they thought fit ! 

Irksome as all these regidatio ns undoubted- 
ly^ wer §7 they"Kaa"airBeenHamed witFa' view 
■=p^^jaBg thfrcnnfilTmf^r the grpatesl. possible 
_^tection against fakers and prnfitPPrc a 
protect ion for which the consumer was made 
"1x?--pa7~eventuaily. "since the different taxes 
leviM^ all the officials through whose hands 
all wines had to pass, were charged for in 
retail price of the wine. 

12 
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Prices, however, remained sufficiently low 
during five hundred years for wine to be 
within the reach of a very large number of 
people throughout the land, the wine trade 
of England being prosperous and nothing 
approaching to the " Liquor Traffic " having 
ever been heard of. 

From I2th century records we learn that 
the average price of wine in England was then 
a penny per gallon. The lowest rate at which 
we find wine quoted is under one halfpenny 
per gallon, in 1159, in London, and the highest 
is twopence per gallon, in 11 74, for " French " 
and " Moselle " wines. 

During the 13th century, " wine," " Gas- 
con " wine and wines of " Anjou," " Auxerre," 
" 016ron," " France," " LaReole, " "MoseUe " 
were sold in all parts of the country 
at prices varying from three farthings up to 
threepence half -penny per gallon, the average 
price ' being about twopence per gallon. 
Towards the end of the century, we find 
mentions, for the first time, of " Ossey " and 
" Malvoisie " which were imported from 
further south and sold at much higher rates, 
viz., sixpence and eightpence per gallon 
respectively. 

During the 14th century, the average price 
of " Gascon " wine, the wine which then 
formed probably ninety per cent of the total 
wine imports, rose to about threepence 
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half-penny per gallon. The lowest recorded 
was twopence farthing, in 1343, at Ber- 
wick-on-Tweed, and the highest, fourpence 
farthing, in London, in 1338. Poitou and 
Rochelle wines cost rather less than Gascon 
and there is a rate of three halfpence per 
gallon charged in London, in 1303. for " old 
wine," which meant perhaps, " too old," i. e., 
defective wine. 

On the other hand, Vernage, a sweet wine 
from Italy, was sold at 2s. per gallon, at 
Durham, in 1335, and Crete wine at 4s. in 1360. 
Rhine wine was sold at is. 2d. per gallon, in 
1340, at Durham, at sixpence halfpenny, in 
1367, and elevenpence, in 1380, at King's 
Lynn. 

During the 15th century, the price of 
" Gascon " wine was fixed at sixpence per 
gallon, by order, but it fetched commonly 
seven or eight pence per gallon. The chief 
feature of this century is the decline in the 
consumption of " Gascon," or beverage wine, 
and the increased popularity of a large variety 
of sweet, or at any rate sweeter wines from 
Spain, Portugal, Italy, and the islands of the 
Mediterranean, such as Bastard, Tyre, 
Romeney, Malmsey, Osey, Vernage and Hippo- 
eras. Irrespective of the " assize " or official 
maximum prices of all such wines, their cost 
varied greatly according to their quality, style, 
scarcity and popularity ; thus wMlst Malmsey 
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cost but tenpence per gallon at Norwich in 
1424, Oseye, is. at Warwick in 1405, and at 
Cambridge in 1414, Vernage cost 2s. 8d. per 
gallon at Warwick in 1405, and Hippocras 
3$. 4d. at Cambridge in 1488. 

During the i6th century, references to 
"Gascon" wine are much less numerous; 
this wine was still imported on a large scale, 
but, was more commonly known under the 
name of " Claret," the price of which rose 
steadily from eightpence per gallon in 15 10, 
to 2s. 8d. in 1592, in spite of the fact that its 
" assize " price was still eightpence per gallon 
in 1538 and 1539, is. in 1565, is. id. in 1571 
and IS. 4d. from 1578 to 1581. 

The price of Rhenish wine also rose during 
the same period from is. per gallon, in 1508, 
to 3s. 4d. in 1594. 

The sweet wines of all kinds. Malmseys, 
Muscadells, and Muscadine, Romeney, Fimoy, 
Hippocras, etc., continued to be largely 
imported and were sold at prices varying from 
tenpence per gallon to as much as 8s. (for 
Hippocras) in 1587. 

The chief feature of the wine trade during 
the 1 6th century was the introduction and the 
immediate popularity of Sack, the price of 
which rose from tenpence per gallon in 1533, 
to 4s. 8d. in 1598, in spite of the fact that its 
" assize " price was but is. id. per gallon as 
late as 1571. 

15 
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The cheapest wines of all during the i6th 
century, were those shipped to England from 
La Rochelle, mostly thin white wines from 
Poitou and Angoumois, but their price rose 
very much during the latter part of the century. 
Their " assize " price was only fourpence per 
gallon as late as 1553, but it was fixed at is. 2d. 
from 1578 to 1781. 

During ihe_X2^i_s:£3ii3JSSj_JFr&^^ 
practitraUy ceased to be imported and the 
taste— fof-bevefage wines, for the pure and 
natural juiCeoFthe grape, gradually died out 
throughout the country. Sweet wines re- 
tained their popularity, strong wines heralded 
strong waters, cordials made their appearance, 
and ardent spirits began to be imported from 
abroad, distilled at home and consumed in 
all parts of the land. 

The " Drink trade " and " Liquor traffic " 
were born during the iSth century, from seeds 
sown in the preceding century by short-sighted 
economists, who had imagined that the people 
of this country had better spend the money 
which would buy wholesale beverage wines 
from France upon spirits distilled at home 
from any kind of more or less unsavoury 
materials, or from rum from the British West 
Indies and other British possessions. 

For the first time in the history of this land, 
the country became divided during the i8th 
century between a large, dazed, gin-drinking, 
16 
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led, majority and a small, brilliant, wine- 
drinking, leadingjninority. But even among 
tEelatter, there were but few who had retained 
a keen appreciation of the charm and worth 
of pure, natural wine and who preferred 
Claret, Burgundy, Hock and Champagne to 
mixtures of wine and spirit from Spain and 
Portugal. 

During the i8th century and the greater part 
of the 19th century, the wine trade of England 
was confined to a comparatively small number 
of traders who were sometimes the bankers, 
often the valued friends and always the trusted 
advisers of their customers. 

Since i860, when Gladstone reduced the 
import duties on wine, until to-day, the legis- 
lator has done his best, according to his Ughts 
and without much success, to encourage the 
consumption of light beverage wines, and to 
check the craving for ardent spirits. 

The present state of the wine trade in 
England is critical, the war having affected in 
a very marked degree both the consumption 
at home and the production abroad. 

At home, the men who had inherited a 
taste for good wine, who had been trained to 
understand its value, and who had the means 
to pay its price, are the men who have lost 
money or whose incomes have not increased 
and are not likely to increase in the same pro- 
portion as the cost of living. At the same time, 

17 
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there'"are men who have made fortunes out of 
the war and many whose income has increased 
so much that they feel justified in having now 
the best that money can procure, be it wine 
or motor-cars. There are also many men 
who have fought in France during the war, 
who I have tasted wine for the first time 
over there, who have realized that wine is 
wholesome as well as pleasant and that it need 
not cost more than a few pence per glass. 
There are many more who have not been 
abroad, but who have found it impossible 
to obtain in England either spirits or decent 
beer during the war, and who have acquired 
a taste for wine. 

All these causes combine to make the 
present demand for wine greater than it wag 
before the war, greater, but less discriminat- 
ing, and this is where the danger lies. 

The wine trade is at the cross roads. 

If it is true to its best traditions, it will 
educate the public, supply good value, de- 
serve handsome profits, as well as the confi- 
dence of a grateful people, and hand over to 
the next generation a prouder inheritance than 
it received. But if the wine trade of to-day 
and of to-morrow take"an unfair advantage 
of the ignorance of the public, in order to 
make shameless^profits out of shameful wine, 
it will dig its own grave, go out of existence 
and be replaced by a mere " drink trade " 
i8 
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which men of honour will be ashamed to 
enter. 

What is it to be ? It rests with you, the 
rising generation, the hope and future of our 
trade. It is a trade with a great past, an 
honourable past and a useful one. Yours is 
an opportunity such as we, your elders, never 
had of making the Wine Trade of England 
greater than it has ever been, more useful as 
a national asset as well as more profitable 
as a private enterprise. 

Do not throw away such a chance : it is 
your chance ; take it and make money ; but 
it is also your country's chance, her chance 
of returning to her former allegiance to the 
generous blood of the grape, of becoming 
once more the merrie England of old, of 
kilUng the curse of alcohohsm without falling 
Jnto the heresy of total abstinence. Do not 
<. rob the land of such a chance by bad wine or 
simply bad value. 

Believe me, the present demand for wine 
may be great and the ignorance of the majority 
of consumers may be even greater, but re- 
member that there is no appreciation where 
there is no knowledge, and that unless wine 
is appreciated, unless it is honest and whole- 
some, unless its quality justifies its price, the 
demand will die out very quickly, as soon as 
the supply of spirits becomes greater or better 
beer becomes available. 

19 
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Your chance may be better than was 
ours before the war, but your task is more 
difficult than ours ever was. You do not find 
it difficult to sell wine : we did ; bpt you 
will find it ever so much more difficult to buy 
good wine than we ever did. 

All the European vineyards have suffered, 
more or less, during the war and the prospects 
of future crops are not encouraging. The 
stocks of past vintages have gone into con- 
sumption during the war, and there are 
practically no reserves of fine wines in exist- 
ence to make good the failure of the vintage 
at any time and in any particular district 
during some years to come. The cost of labour 
and the cost of everything else has gone up con- 
siderably, so that you will have to pay very 
high prices for wine and even for wine that 
will not be fine. 

Never, in the whole history of the wine 
trade, has there been such a difficult time as 
the present, nor has the need for knowledge 
ever been so pressing. Conditions are such 
just now that wine is very dear in all the wine- 
producing districts : whether it be good, bad 
or indifferent wine, the scarcity is such that 
the difference in price between grades and 
qualities is relatively unimportant. In other 
words, indifferent wine is so expensive that 
they cannot ask much more for the best : as 
to bad wine, whatever its price may be, it is 
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always too high and you should never allow 
yourselves to be tempted to buy it. 

It is absolutely essential that you should 
realise that pre-war prices are a thing of the 
past ; you will never see them again ; you 
will never buy the same quality of wine or 
brandy for the same amount of money. The 
value of land and of labour has increased whilst 
the purchasing value of money has decreased. 
It is impossible to produce wine now at pre- 
war rates and you must give up for good and 
all pre-war standards of prices. 

All wines are dearer than before the war, 
and will be dearer still, but the cheaper 
grades of wine being in greater demand 
than any other, have gone up in price much 
more in proportion than the better class 
wines. 

When you talk of anything that is " cheap," 
it is not the actual price demanded which 
you have to consider, but the value, the worth 
of the goods which you will receive in ex- 
change. An extra £5 per pipe will make very 
little difference to the cost price of the bottle 
of port which you will retail, but it may make 
a great deal of difference to the value of the 
wine in that bottle. Never hesitate to pay a 
little more, even if you cannot charge more. 
It is far better for you to reduce your profit 
by £5 per pipe and give better value : better 
value means increased sales and increased 
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reputation and this is what you should always 
have in view. 

Good Ports, Clarets, and Burgundies which 
are now too young to drink are already 
expensive and are bound to be dearer. 
You must face this fact and make your 
customers understand it : they will under- 
stand it in time and they wiU pay the price 
if they like the wine, and if the wine does them 
good. If you try to give them cheap wines, 
then you will only be able to give them bad 
wines, the price of which will not be really low 
and the quality of which wiU be so much worse 
that you will kill the demand. 

Prices will never again go back to pre-war 
levels, but trade conditions are bound to change 
and you must not look on the present state of 
business as in any way normal. It is far 
from normal. There are no stocks left, owing 
to difficulties in transit during the war and to 
the increased demand for wine. There is also 
such a widely prevalent feeling of uncertainty 
as to the future that much money recklessly 
paid out by the State during the war is still 
being recklessly spent by the public. You 
can sell almost anj^hing now and at almost 
any price. Everybody is doing it. There 
is a dealer in antiques in the Brompton Road, 
who offered a friend of mine last week 2,000 
dozen of Champagne free on rail Paris : 
there are tea importers and soap refiners who 
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have barges of Lisbon wine in the Thames 
now : there are ever so many banks holding 
warrants for thousands of dozens of sparkling 
and other wines now lying in bond and 
imported by people who have never been in 
the trade, who are outside the trade now, and 
the great majority of whom will never belong 
to our trade. But there is no cause for alarm : 
it is all perfectly natural as well as abnormal. 
These two terms are not conflicting. A flood 
is natural, after heavy rains, but it is an ab- 
normal condition : it does not last and 
sooner or later the flood subsides and the 
river returns to her bed. This flood of all 
sorts and conditions of wines and wine-sellers 
from which the trade is suffering at present 
is natural and abnormal : it is bound to be 
very disturbing while it lasts and it is bound 
to do some harm to the trade but it will not 
last. Believe me : Keep to the old channel 
of the stream and do not let the rushing flood- 
waters tempt you away from it. 

Remember that it is your duty and your 
interest always to give good value, and re- 
member also that the better you buy, the 
better value you can give to your customers, 
the better name you will make for yourself, 
and the more profitable as well as the more 
creditable will be your business. 

To buy well, you must buy early and suffi- 
ciently largely to carry stocks proportionate 
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to your trade requirements. You may trade 
profitably on somebody else's capital if you 
are able to raise money at a reasonable rate, 
but you can never hope to trade profitably 
on somebody else's stocks. You must have 
stocks of your own, and you must buy wines 
early. Auction sales have their uses, but 
you cannot rely upon auction sales for 
supplies : if you do, you will find in the 
auction rooms your customers competing 
with you ; besides, the cost of whatever goods 
you may be able to secure at sales is bound 
to be regulated by the number and the mood 
of the bidders far more than by value. 

Now if you want to build up stocks and to 
buy early, that is to buy wines, particularly 
Clarets and Burgundies, before they have 
gone up in price, but also before they are 
ready for shipment, you will have to buy from 
shippers whom you can trust to treat your 
young wines well whilst in their cellars, and- 
to ship to you, when they will be ready 
for shipment, the wines which you have 
bought. 

There are two classes of shippers : those 
who want your custom, and those who want 
your money. Deal with the first and leave 
the others and their bargains alone. 

Buy wines early and from shippers whom 
you can trust, whose word and wines you can 
rely upon; such shippers may be dearer 
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than others, and they may not be so smart, 
but they are safe, and it is impossible for you 
over here to buy young wines safely unless 
you can trust the shipper from whom you buy. 
Of course, shippers make mistakes about 
young wines, just as you might, but it is 
better for you to let them make mistakes 
than to make them yourselves : they will 
not make so many nor such bad mistakes 
as you would, and, if they are the right sort 
of shippers, they will see to it that you do not 
suffer through their mistakes. 

Confidence is the soul of commerce, and of 
no other branch of commerce is this so true 
as of the Wine Trade. 

Whether you be in the cellar or in the office, 
selling or buying, your greatest asset, the one 
asset that will always be worth more to you 
than anything else, will be the confidence 
that your employers and customers will place 
in your judgment and honesty. 

In no other trade is trust so indispensable 
as in the wine trade ; in no other is fraud so 
difficult to trace and impositions so difficult 
to detect. 

From the moment the grape is plucked 
until the time when the cork is drawn and the 
wine decanted, trust and care are needed, 
felony is always possible, and ignorance may 
always ruin all hopes. 

There is no judge of wine who has not made 
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mistakes ; you will never become judges of 
wine unless you make mistakes, and under- 
stand where and why you went wrong. 
Mistakes must not discourage you, far from 
it. You can never hope to learn all there is to 
know about wine ; no man ever has ; but so 
long as you always do your level best to seek 
truth and honest wine, to keep clear of all lies 
and liars, of aU fakes and fakers, you will be 
useful members of society and worthy mem- 
bers of the Wine Trade. 
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CHAPTER II 
WHAT IS WINE ? 

WINE is the living blood of the 
grape," say the poets. " Wine is 
the fermented juice of the grape," 
say the textbooks. Both are right. 

Where there is fermentation there must 
be life. No fermentation is spontaneous ; 
no fermentation is possible without the in- 
tervention of " ferments," or microscopic 
organisms which are capable of independent 
existence and of reproducing themselves. 

There is no such thing as " unfer- 
mented " wine, but there are wines which 
are thoroughly fermented, whilst others are 
only fermented partially, either by accident 
or by design. 

Wine is the suitably fermented juice of the 
grape. 

To understand wine one needs to under- 
stand fermentation : let us try. 

Let us work back from known effects to 
unknown causes. 

We crush some grapes and test their juice : 
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we find that it contains about 98% of water 
and sugar, in the proportion of about four 
times more water than sugar, and 2% of 
different salts, acids and various substances 
in minute quantities, but no trace whatever 
of alcohol. 

We leave it severely alone and it wUl be- 
come turbid, its temperature will rise, carbon 
dioxide will escape so fast as to give our grape- 
juice the appearance of being effervescent, 
and in sufficient volume to poison the air of 
our experimenting-room, which we shall be 
obliged to leave, unless we can manage to let 
in a strong draught of fresh air. 

We know, then, that our wine is fermenting, 
that it is being born, battling for life, and 
when the struggle is over, if we test again our 
former grape-juice, which has now become 
wine without any assistance from us or any- 
body else, we find that it contains nearly nine- 
tenths instead of about eight-tenths of water, 
and nearly one-tenth of alcohol instead of two 
of sugar. 

We shall then say that fermentation trans- 
forms grape-sugar into alcohol and grape- juice 
into wine. 

This is true, but we might be a httle more 
inquisitive, and wonder by what manner of 
means such a marvellous transformation takes 
place, or, in other words, what is the process 
of fermentation. 
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To begin with, we must look for the yeast 
which made our grape- juice or " must " fer- 
ment ; we did not put any in, as the brewer puts 
some into wort, but it was there all the same : 
it was there all the time. 

The air, the earth and the waters teem 
with countless myriads of living micro- 
organisms — ^yeasts, bacteria and moulds, one 
of the lowest forms of life and yet one of 
the most active — by means of which, in 
the words of Professor Findlay, " Nature 
resolves the body of a Ufe outlived into the 
elements from which new living structures 
can be built." 

Pasteur, to whose genius we owe so much 
of our knowledge of ferments and fermenta- 
tion, has placed beyond all argument the fact 
that fermentations offer as an essential condi- 
tion the presence of these microscopic living 
organisms or ferments. 

Some species of these living yeasts are very 
fond of grape-juice ; it is not a mere matter 
of taste, but of life and death ; they must 
have grape- juice to live and to grow ; hence 
the name which has been given to them, viz., 
Saccharomycetes. 

Borne on the breeze, the Saccharomycetes 
cling in their thousands to the skin of the 
ripening grapes but fail to reach the nectar 
so marvellously stored within. Their chance 
comes when the bunches are plucked from 
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the vines, thrown into the press and crushed. 
The sweet juice which runs out is what the 
Saccharomycetes have been waiting for : they 
are at it in a flash. Soon after it begins to 
ferment : there is the Uf e in it : it is living : 
it is wine. 

The part which the Saccharomycetes play 
is so important that we must try and know 
something about them. 

Saccharomycetes 

Saccharomycetes are microscopic fungi. 
They are generally composed of a single cell, 
either spherical, elliptical or cylindrical, 
formed of a thin cell-wall which contains a 
granular nitrogenous substance known as 
protoplasm. These ceUs grow at the expense 
of other bodies, but they do not breathe like 
true plants or animals, hence the designation 
" parasites," which ferments and all fungi 
have been given. When the cell of the Saccha- 
romycetes reaches a certain size — about ten 
micro-millimetres — ^it divides itself into two 
smaller similar cells, which grow and divide 
themselves again as soon as they have reached 
their full size. This process goes on so long 
as the liquid in which they live supplies to the 
Saccharomycetes sufficient and suitable food ; 
it goes on, however, at a much more rapid 
rate when the temperature of the liquid is 
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high than when it is low, and it is checked by 
extremes of heat and cold, by the presence of 
smaU quantities of substances such as sul- 
phuric acid, or of too large a proportion of 
either alcohol or even grape-sugar ; it is also 
checked completely by the total absence of 
oxygen. 

The cells of the Saccharomycetes, after 
they divide or split themselves, either 
separate altogether, or else remain in group 
formation, in strings or chaplets closely knit 
together. 

The family of the Saccharomycetes is a 
large one but its most illustrious member, and 
the only one which interests us to-day, is 
the Saccharomyces ellipso'ideus, or ferment of 
vinous fermentation. 

The advilt cells of the Saccharomyces ellip- 
soideus have an eUiptical form and are about 
0*00024 by about o "000176 in. in diameter, 
with an oval vacuole. When in a liquid, 
and only if in a liquid containing a certain 
kind of sugar, each cell of the Saccharomyces 
ellipsoideus grows and buds, as all members 
of the Saccharomycetes family do, dividing it- 
self into two parts, each resembling the mother 
cell. If the liquid dries up, the protoplasm 
contained in each cell contracts and is trans- 
formed into one or more globules, which are 
the spores or endogenous reproductive organs 
of the fimgus. 
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These spores may remain undeveloped 
for a long while, may become perfectly dry, 
and may even be subjected to considerable 
heat without losing the power of germina- 
tion when again placed in conditions favour- 
able to their development. 

There is a fact which Pasteur's exhaustive 
experiments have placed beyond doubt, a 
fact which cannot be dismissed, but one 
which it has nevertheless been impossible 
hitherto to understand or explain. 

Germs or spores of ferments, moulds and 
bacteria float in the air, but it has never 
yet been possible to secure germs of the 
Saccharomyces ellipsoideus from the air, 
nor to obtain the vinous fermentation 
of the most suitable of fermentable 
liquids, by leaving it in contact with the air. 

Furthermore Pasteur has also demonstrated 
that the germs or spores of Saccharomycetes 
are not present upon green grapes, but that 
they gather upon ripening berries in in- 
creasing numbers as these are approaching 
maturity, and that all trace of them disappears 
at the approach of winter. 

At the vintage time, and only when the 
time for the vintage is approaching, each 
berry of every bunch of grapes carries a load 
of Saccharomycetes more than sufficient for 
the fermentation of its own juice. If we 
have the necessary scientific apparatus, 
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we can actually see the Saccharomycetes 
at rest and at work ; if not, we have 
only to wash our grapes thoroughly with 
a hose or in running water before pressing 
them, and their juice will not ferment at all. 

Rain washes off multitudes of Saccharomy- 
cetes ; this is why it so important that grapes 
should be pressed when freshly gathered and 
that they should be gathered when perfectly 
dry. 

Grapes which have been picked during or 
soon after the rain are brought to the press 
with fewer " yeast " micro-organisms ; they 
will consequently be slow to ferment and 
weak of defence against moulds and bacteria. 

In fermentation a good start and a rapid 
reaction are aU important. 

The Saccharomycetes are the appointed 
agents of vinous fermentation. Their busi- 
ness is to see that grape sugar becomes changed 
into alcohol so that grape-juice may acquire 
life and become wine. But the Saccharomy- 
cetes have enemies, other living micro-organ- 
isms like themselves, yeasts, moulds and 
bacteria, millions of which are floating in the 
air, hanging on the cellar walls or cask staves, 
always ready to pounce upon grape- juice or 
wine and start work on their own account. 

Hence the importance of giving the Saccha- 
romycetes every chance, of having as many 
of them as possible, studying their likes and 
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dislikes in the matter of temperature and 
surroundings, and being their true aUies in 
their struggle against the power of their 
enemies, chiefly the dreaded moulds. 

A wet vintage is always dangerous and 
often disastrous. A wine made of wet- 
gathered grapes is never safe, not because of 
the rain-water in the press, but because of 
the much smaller number of Saccharomycetes 
upon the grapes, which means that the vinous 
fermentation will be slow and therefore 
unsatisfactory. 

We know that fermentation transforms 
grape-juice into wine ; when we ask how it is 
done we are referred to microscopic living 
fungi of the " ferments " or " yeast " tribe, 
and, in that tribe, the " eUipsoideus " member 
of the honourable family of Saccharomycetes 
is introduced to us as being responsible for 
vinous fermentation. 

The result of its work is so marvellous that 
we must try and find out what is the process 
employed. Do Saccharomycetes feed greedily 
upon grape-sugar ? Is their action in the form 
of direct intervention ? Are alcohol and 
carbon dioxide by-products of their digestion ? 
The answer to these three questions is in the 
negative. 

FERMENTATION IS A CHEMICAL CHANGE, A 
SERIES OF CHEMICAL REACTIONS, ASSOCIATED 
WITH AND PRODUCED BY LIVING ORGANISMS, 
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BUT NOT DUE TO THE DIRECT ACTION OF SUCH 
LIVING ORGANISMS UPON THE FERMENTABLE 
SUBSTANCES. 

Fermentation is a process of chemical 
change, and a chemic^ change cannot be 
explained without some little knowledge of 
chemistry, or at all events of certain chemical 
terms. So let us make a short digression into 
the fascinating realm of chemistry. 

You need not be alarmed ; it is all quite 
simple ; and if you fail to understand, at first, 
blame me for not making my meaning suffi- 
ciently clear, but do not lose confidence in 
your power of understanding. You can and 
you will understand it all if you only try ; and 
if you understand fermentation, you will find 
your business ever so much more interest- 
ing, besides having a much better chance of 
making it a success. 

All the substances of which the known 
universe is composed are either elements or 

COMPOUNDS. 



Elements 

Elements are those substances which man 
has not as yet succeeded in resolving into 
simpler substances : such as carbon, hydrogen, 
oxygen, nitrogen, silver, gold, iron, lead, and 
others to the number of eighty or more. 

Elements are known by symbols, usually 
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the initial letter or letters of their Latin names. 
Thus C stands for Carbon, H for Hydrogen, 
O for Oxygen, Au for Gold (Lat. Aurum), Fe 
for Iron (Lat. Ferrum), Na for Sodium (Lat. 
Natrium), etc. 

Symbols represent one atom, or the ulti- 
mate particle of the element which they 
serve to designate-. Atoms are indivisible ; 
they can be multiplied, but only by whole 
numbers. 

Elements differ, and their atomic weights 
are different. The lightest of all is hydrogen, 
and the weight of one atom of hydrogen is 
represented by the figure i. The atomic 
weight of any of the other elements is the 
, weight of one atom of such element compared 
with the weight of one atom of hydrogen. 
Atomic weights are constant and unalter- 
able. 

Thus the atomic weight of carbon being 
12, that of oxygen i6, of sodium 23, of' 
iron 56, of gold 197, etc., the s5mibols C, O, 
Na, Fe, Au, do not merely represent carbon, 
oxygen, sodium, iron or gold in the abstract, 
but one atom of each of these elements, carry- 
ing its own definite atomic weight in relation 
to that of hydrogen. 

Compounds 

Compounds are substances formed by the 
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chemical union of different elements in definite 
proportions by weight. For instance, sodium 
and chlorine are elements, the one a light, 
silvery metal, the other a greenish asphyxi- 
ating gas. When these two elements are 
brought together under suitable conditions, 
they enter into chemical combination — with 
the evolution of a large amount of heat — ^lose 
the physical qualities which characterised 
them as elements, and become a white crystal- 
line substance familiar to us all as ordinary 
table salt. This salt contains in combination 
one atom of sodium (Na), the atomic weight of 
which is 23, and one atom of chlorine (CI), the 
atomic weight of which is 35*5. The formula 
of salt is therefore NaCl, and this means that 
23 parts by weight of sodium have combined 
with 35 '5 parts by weight of chlorine to form 
78*5 parts of sodium chloride, or salt. 

The same compound may be formed in a 
number of different ways, but the final 
product, the compound, is always the same. 
For instance, the white horny-looking sub- 
stance known as silver chloride may be 
formed : 

I. — By passing chloride gas over heated 
silver. 

2. — By adding solution of common salt — 
sodium chloride — to a solution of silver 
nitrate. 

3. — By adding hydrochloric acid to a 
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solution of sulphate of silver ; but the result- 
ing silver chloride is the same in each case ; 
and the proportions of silver and chlorine 
which constitute it are always the same. 

A compound may be formed by the chemi- 
cal union of a number of atoms of different 
elements, and the number of atoms of each 
element is indicated by a small figure, thus : 
Ca, which stands for two atoms of carbon. 

A formula such as CaHjO represents a 
compound of : 

2 atoms of Carbon, 12 each by weight, or . . 24 
6 „ „ Hydrogen, i each by weight, or . . 6 
I ,, „ Oxygen, i6 by weight, or . . . . 16 

Formulae such as NaCl and CjHeO represent 
respectively salt and alcohol, but not in any 
quantity nor in the abstract ; they stand only 
for one molecule of the compound which 
they serve to designate. 

Molecules 

A Molecule is the smallest particle of a 
substance which can exist in the free state. 

The Molecule of an Element is the smallest 
uiiit of such element capable of independent 
existence, and it may be the aggregate of 
several like atoms incapable of free existence 
singly. 

The Molecule of a Compound is the smallest 
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particle of a combination of different atoms 
which is capable of independent existence. 
There is no uniformity between the molecules 
of different compounds, and a molecule of 
one compound may be so divided or split up 
as to form two or more molecules of simpler 
compounds. 

A " chemical change " is a change in the 
grouping of the atoms of a molecule. 

I fear that this has been rather a long 
digression, but if you are to have the satisfac- 
tion of really understanding something of the 
complicated process of fermentation, it is 
imperative that you should thoroughly appre- 
ciate the fundamental principles of chemical 
change. 

Vinous Fermentation 

Vinous fermentation is a chemical exchange 
and consists in the splitting up of one molecide 
of grape-sugar into two molecules of ethyl 
alcohol, and two molecules of carbon dioxide. 
As a matter of fact, this chemical change is 
the most important, but by no means the only 
one, which takes place during vinous fer- 
mentation. There are other substances in 
grape- juice besides grape-sugar, and there is a 
series of molecular exchanges going on at the 
same time and all the time, during the fer- 
mentation proper of the grape-sugar and long 
after. I may have a good deal to tell you, at 
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some future date, about these subsidiary 
reactions, but to-day we shall deal with the 
main reaction only, that which is responsible 
for the birth of the life-principle in all wines, 
viz.. Ethyl Alcohol. 

The juice of all grapes contains some grape- 
sugar, known under the name of glucose, a 
compound of 6 atoms of carbon (12 by weight), 
12 atoms of hydrogen (i by weight), and 6 
atoms of oxygen (16 by weight), so that 
to us chemists a molecule of glucose will 
mean : 

Cg = 6 X 12 = 72 
H12 = 12 X I = 12 
Og = 6 X 16 = 96 



CgHiaOs 180 

Hence we say that the molecular weight of 
one molecule of glucose is 180 (H = i), being 
made up as follows : 

72 parts by weight of Carbon. 
12 „ „ Hydrogen. 

96 „ „ Oxygen. 

The chemical exchange known as Fermen- 
tation is that by which the 180 parts of a 
molecule of glucose are split up into 4 simpler 
molecules, of which 2 are made up of 46 parts 
(alcohol) and the other 44 parts (carbonic 
acid gas), as follows : 
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Alcohol. 

Ca = 12 X 2 = 24 
Ha = 1X6= 6 
= 16 X I = 16 



CjHgO (i molecule) 46 



Carbonic Acid Gas. 

C = 12 X I = 12 
Oj = 16 X 2 = 32 



CO2 (i molecule) 44 



2 CjHgO = 46 X 2 = 92 2 CO2 = 44 X 2 = 88 

2 Molecules of Alcohol = 92, plus 2 Molecules of 
Carbon Dioxide = 88, = 180. 

This seems simple enough in itself ; it is 
like moving the furniture of one house into 
two smaller houses, but you cannot move 
furniture about without some outside help; 
nor can the compound CsHiaOa be broken 
up into 2 CaHaO and 2 COa without out- 
side help, without the help of Oxygen — oxygen 
from the air. 

Oxygen 

Air is essentially a mixture of oxygen and 
nitrogen, a mixture, but not a compound. 
The oxygen forms about one-fifth of the air, 
and is the " active " principle. It combines 
with practically every other element, and 
it is this process of combination which is 
known as " oxidation." This process is 
accompanied by a heat-change, usually the 
emission of heat and sometimes also of light, 
as in the case of the combustion, in air, of 
combustible substances, but the principle of 
molecular exchange is the same in all cases. 
Thus, when metallic iron is exposed to moist 
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air, it rusts. This rust is oxide of iron, a 
compound of iron and oxygen. The process 
of rusting is one of oxidation, of " slow com- 
bustion " ; it is a chemical change. You 
can bring about the oxidation by burning 
iron wire in an atmosphere of pure oxygen. 
The same red rust is formed in each case. 

Now, if we take a molecule of grape-sugar, 
or CeHiaOe, and give it plenty of air so 
that it shall not be short of oxygen, will this 
molecule break itself up into four simpler 
molecules automatically, necessarily, of its 
own accord ? Certainly not. 

Open a gas jet. The coal gas wiU issue 
forth and mix with air, but there will be 
neither heat nor light ; no, not until you 
strike a match. 

In a similar way, grape- juice exposed to 
air will not ferment without a metaphorical 
match being struck, without some initial 
flame, and this is where the yeast action of 
the Saccharomycetes comes in. 

Coal gas is a complex mixture, and the 
combustion of some of its constituents is 
analogous to the fermentation of grape- 
juice, that is to say, it consists in an exchange 
of molecules, and an exchange which can only 
take place in air ; combustion is a chemical 
reaction between the combustible substance 
and the oxygen in the air. Yet, before 
combustion begins, before any exchange 
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of molecules takes place, before there is a 
combination of oxygen, or " oxidation," it 
is necessary that the gas be brought to what 
is called " ignition point," that is to say, 
the right temperature, otherwise the gas 
would remain unchanged in the air, even in 
pure oxygen. 

Fermentation is a chemical reaction be- 
tween the fermentable substance and the 
oxygen of the air, but before any exchange 
of molecules can take place, before there 
can be any oxidation, any fermentation, it is 
necessary that the grape-sugar, the com- 
bustible or fermentable substance, be brought 
to " ignition point " by the right agent and 
in the right way. 

The Saccharomycetes are the agency 
through which grape-sugar is brought to the 
" ignition point " which will make the subse- 
quent change of fermentation possible, pro- 
vided always that there shall be sufficient 
oxygen present to allow the exchange to 
take place, since the chemical change which 
we call Fermentation necessitates a combina- 
tion with oxygen or " oxidation." 

There are other agents than the Saccharo- 
mycetes capable of bringing grape-juice to 
" ignition point " and producing fermenta- 
tion, that is to say, chemical reactions, 
chemical exchange of molecules, and the com- 
pound CHijO. is not bound to break up 
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its atoms into the simpler molecules CjHeO 
and CO2 ; it can readjust itself in many 
different ways and thus form various other 
compounds, all of which, however, will be 
unsuitable for our purpose, which is to make 
good wine. 

Hence, wine is not merely the fermented 
juice of the grape, but the " suitably " fer- 
mented juice of the grape. 

Now I hope you will begin to understand 
what I meant when I told you that fermenta- 
tion was " a chemical change, a series of 
chemical reactions." It is a readjustment 
by way of exchanges, with the help of 
oxygen, of the molecules of carbon, hydrogen 
and oxygen in grape-sugar, but only when 
certain favourable conditions exist to start 
the whole process, just as some one must 
strike a match to heat coal gas up to ignition 
point before it can burn in air. This service 
is rendered by the Saccharomycetes, living 
micro-organisms which are associated with 
arid responsible for the phenomenon of fer- 
mentation, although they have no direct 
action upon the fermentable substance. 

In our definition of fermentation, we made 
that reservation which denied to the 
Saccharomycetes any direct action upon grape- 
juice. Why ? Because grape- juice has been 
fermented experimentally without any living 
Saccharomycetes being present ! They are 
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not directly responsible for the " ignition " of 
fermentation, but they provide the rough 
surface upon which to strike the match, and 
without which the match would not light. 

Enzymes 

Sugar has been transformed into alcohol, 
it has been " fermented " without the presence 
of any living " ferment " or yeast, and merely 
through the agency of an " Enzyme," a sub- 
stance without any life, but produced by and 
contained in the cell of living yeast. 

What is an Enzyme ? It is that part of 
the Saccharomycetes which brings about the 
fermentative changes. It is a substance 
which plays a very important part, the most 
important part, in the process of fermenta- 
tion. Let us take it to pieces and under- 
stand it. 

What does the word Enz5mie mean ? It is 
made up of a Greek preposition " in " and a 
Greek noun " yeast." It stands for the idea 
that " in yeast," that is, within the living 
cell of yeast micro-organisms, there is a sub- 
stance which, without possessing any degree 
of hfe itself and merely owing to its texture 
and chemical composition, affects the rate 
at which and the extent to which a chemical 
reaction proceeds. 

An Enzyme is a catalyst. 

What, then, is a catalyst ? 
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A catalyst is an agent which facilitates or 
renders possible chemical reactions by remov- 
ing hindrances and without being used up 
itself in the process. 

" Catalysis " means " loosening " ; a 
catalyst loosens the bonds which made 
chemical reaction impossible or exceedingly 
slow. 

Catalysts are accelerators of reactions. 

When we eat, our salivary glands pour 
forth saliva, which mixes with our food and 
immediately begins to prepare it for our 
stomach ; this preparation is done by means 
of chemical changes or reactions ; these 
changes take place on the way from the 
mouth to the stomach, and they can take 
place so quickly only because of the presence 
of a particular " catalyst " in our saliva, a 
substance known as Ptyalin. 

It is also due to the presence of this and 
other catalysts that our food can be trans- 
formed by numerous reactions into suitable 
material for building up our flesh and bones, 
making good the wastage of tissue, reno- 
vating our blood and keeping up our body- 
temperature. The unceasing work of the 
marvellous laboratory of our organism could 
not be carried on if it were not for the 
" catalytic " action of " catalysts " such as 
the ptyalin of saliva, the pepsin of gastric 
juice, and the trypsin of the pancreas. 
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Nor would grape-juice ferment without the 
catalytic action of a particular enzyme known 
as " Zymase," which accelerates the chemical 
reactions resulting in the transformation of 
one molecule of grape-sugar into two mole- 
cules of alcohol, two molecules of carbon 
dioxide, and some minute quantities of 
glycerine and other substances. 

AU chemical reactions are accelerated by 
increase of temperature. 

All chemical changes are affected by the 
velocity of reaction probably more than by 
any other factor. By velocity of reaction I 
mean the difference in the speed of reaction 
which exists, for instance, between the rusting 
of iron and the explosion of gun-cotton. 

The velocity of chemical reaction is 
accelerated by increase of temperature, but 
it depends to a large extent upon the presence 
of a suitable catalyst. 

It is only recently that catalysis has been 
understood, and by no one better than by 
Professor Findlay, of the University of Wales, 
who writes as follows : 

"As we have already indicated, one of 
the most striking features of catalysis is the 
magnitude of the effect produced, compared 
with the small amount of the substance pro- 
ducing it. An excellent illustration of this 
is seen in the influence which moisture 
exercises on the rate of combination of 
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gaseous substances. When hydrogen and 
oxygen, the two gaseous substances by whose 
combination water is formed, are heated 
together, they combine, and if the tempera- 
ture is sufficiently high, say about iioo° F., 
the combination takes place with explosive 
violence, but this occurs only when a trace 
of moisture is present in the gases. If the 
last traces of moisture are removed from the 
gases by allowing them to remain for more 
than a week in contact with the substance 
known as phosphorus pentoxide (obtained 
by burning phosphorus in air), which com- 
bines with the greatest avidity with water, 
the mixture of hydrogen and oxygen can 
then be heated even to a temperature of 
nearly 1800° F. without explosion occurring. 
Not only in the case of hydrogen and oxygen, 
but in the case also of many other gases, 
combination is found to depend on the 
presence of moisture, of which, however, 
the merest trace suffices." 

In the case of grape-juice and vinous 
fermentation, the speed of chemical reaction 
and the nature of chemical combination 
depend upon the presence of the Catalyst 
named Zymase, which is the Enzyme of the 
Saccharomycetes. 

Zymase is the organic substance of the 
yeast cells of the Saccharomycetes, and to 
its presence is due the decomposition of 
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grape-sugar or " Glucose " and the produc- 
tion of alcohol and carbon dioxide ; but 
zymase no longer acts as a catalyst if 
"sucrose" (cane or beet-root sugar), or 
" maltose " (malt sugar) takes the place of 
" Glucose " (grape sugar). Other enzymes 
will be necessary to render possible the fer- 
mentation of either sucrose or maltose, by 
first of all changing them into glucose ; they 
are known as " Invertase " and " Maltase." 

Try and keep all this clearly in your mind ; 
you wUl need to remember it, not only to 
follow the next lessons, but to understand 
wine generally, and troublesome wine in 
particular, wine which will re-ferment or 
" grow sick " without any apparent cause. 

The juice of some kinds of grapes is more 
suitable than the juice of others for wine- 
making or for the making of certain types of 
wine, but whether a wine be sound or not, 
wholesome and pleasant or the reverse, 
whether a wine is to enjoy a long and healthy 
life or to suffer various diseases and die early, 
all this depends entirely upon fermentation. 

The chemical composition of grape- juice 
or " must " plays naturally an important 
part in the chemical reactions of fermenta- 
tion. The Number and the Type of Sac- 
CHAROMYCETES (for there are quite a large 
number of different kinds of Saccharo- 
mycetes) are also important factors ; the 
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temperature of the "must" at the time of 
the vintage and after affects materially the 
rapidity and the regularity of fermentation ; 
but these are aspects of the question which 
we cannot deal with to-day as fully as they 
deserve. 

At the same time it is only fair to tell you 
that wine is exceedingly complex ; you must 
not imagine that it is merely a nature-made 
blend of water and alcohol. Grape-juice is 
not a simple proposition ; it contains a variety 
of substances, some of which are not affected 
by fermentation, but the majority of which 
are completely altered by fermentation. 

All grape-juice contains certain substances, 
but the proportion which these various sub- 
stances bear to one another vary with the 
species of grapes, the soil of different vine- 
yards, and the climatic conditions of the year. 

The following analysis may be taken as 
representing the average proportion in a nor- 
mal year between the different component 
parts of the juice of ripe wine-making grapes : 



(From Maumene's analysis in " Le Travail des Vins.") 



Water 
Grape Sugar 
Gum 

Mucilage . . 
Pectine 
Fatty matters 
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Essential Oils \ 

" Extract " (Substances, the actual nature of 

which has not yet been ascertained). 
Vegetal albumen . . 

/"Vegetal -Tartrates and Racemates 



Salts 



Acids 



Mineral 
Acids 

Chlorides 
.Iodides 



Citrates 
malates 



Acid Substances 



< Sulphates 

Nitrates 

Phosphates 

Silicates 

Bromides 

^Fluorides 

' Tartaric Acid 
Racemic Acid 
Citric Acid 
Malic Acid 



'Potassium 

basis 
Soda 
Lime 
Magnesia 
Alumina 
Oxide of Iron 
.Ammonia 



30 to 

20 7„ 



Dr. Guyot's analysis of average grape- 
juice of ripe wine-making grapes is some- 
what simpler : 



Pure water . . 

Glucose or Grape Sugar . . 

Free Acids — Tartaric and Tannic 

Salts or Organic Acids (Bitartrate 

Potassium) 
Mineral Salts 

Albuminous substances . . 
Essential Oils 
Mucilagenous and Starchy substances . . 



Per cent. 
.. 78 

. . 30 

0-25 



of 



1-50 

0-20 

0-05 



100-00 
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According to Pasteur, fermentation trans- 
forms grape-sugar into various compounds 
besides ethyl alcohol and carbon dioxide, 
in the following proportions : — 

Per cent. 
Carbonic Acid Gas . . .. .. .. ..46-67 

Ethyl Alcohol 48-46 

Glycerine .. .. .. .. .. .. 3-20 

Succinic Acid . . . . . . . . . . o-6i 

Substances used up by the Saccharomycetes . . i-o6 



100-00 



According to Maumene, the analysis of 
wine shows that some of the compounds 
present in grape-juice disappear and are 
replaced by others, which are the by-products 
of fermentation, whilst others are not affected 
by fermentation, and in the following table 
the letter F serves to indicate the compounds 
which are present in wine, but of which no 
trace existed in grape-juice : 



Water 

Ethyl Alcohol F. 

Other Alcohols (Butyl, Amyl, etc.) F 

Ethers F 

Aldehydes F. 

Essential Oils 

Grape Sugar 

Mannite F.,MucUages, Gums, Dextrines, Pectine, 

Fatty Substances 
Oenocyanin 
Glycerin F. 
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Saccharomycetes 


• • ■ ■ 


.. 


• • \ 






; 


'Tartrate (5-5 minimum) . 
Tartrate of Lime and of 

Ammonia 
Tartrate Acid of Alumina 






Vegetal ( 


and of Iron 
Racemates 
Acetates, Propionates, 

Butyrates, Lactates, 




Salts < 




[ etc., F 

The basis of 








Sulphates 


which is : 








Nitrates 


Potassium 








Phosphates 


Soda 








Silicates 


Lime 


, 20 to 




Mineral 


Chlorides 
Bromides 
Iodides 


Magnesia 
Alumina 
Oxide of Iron 


' 30 7oo 




k- 


, Fluorides 


, Ammonia 






' Carbonic (2-5 maximum) 






Tartaric and Racemic 








Malic 








Citric 








Tannic 






Free < 


Matapectic F. . . 






Acids 


Acetic F. 

Lactic F. 

Succinic F. 

Butyric F 








Valeric (?) F 


• / 


The mere enumeration of the 


different 


compounds existing in normal wines will 


suffice to show how complex wine is, how 


numerous and varied are the parts of this 


" harmonious whole," and how easily the 


equilib 


rium of 


the whok 


; fabric 


ma 


y be 
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imperilled and destroyed by the lack or excess 
of one of the many substances above-named. 

We may return at some future date to 
the subject of the chemical composition of 
different wines, the chemical causes of their 
diseases, the scientific method of avoiding or 
curing them, and the detection of frauds, but 
to-day there are only two points which I wish 
you to understand thoroughly, two points which 
I am anxious that you should remember. 

The first is that wine is the suitably fer- 
mented juice of the grape ; that the Saccharo- 
mycetes are the only suppliers of the suitable 
enzyme, named Zymase, which is the catalyst 
indispensable to the molecular exchanges 
or chemical reactions which constitute fer- 
mentation proper, which are responsible for 
the breaking up — with the help and at the ex- 
pense of oxygen — of one molecule of the com- 
pound C,HiaO« (glucose) into two molecules of 
the compound CaHjO (alcohol) and two mole- 
cules of the compound CO2 (carbon dioxide). 

The second point is that there are liv- 
ing micro-organisms — yeasts, bacteria, and 
moulds — other than the Saccharomycetes, 
which supply enzymes of their own, different 
from zymase, which also act as catalysts 
and render certain molecular exchanges or 
chemical reactions inevitable, or, in other 
words, which are responsible for other fer- 
mentations and unsuitable fermentations. 
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Vinegar, for instance, is due to the presence 
of ScHiTZOMYCETES, the enz5rme of which, 
together with the oxygen of the air, is re- 
sponsible for alcohol becoming acetic acid. 
Similarly, it is due to the presence of other 
catalysts that lactic acid is formed in milk, 
and butyric acid in butter. 

To sum up, there are different kinds of 
fermentation, but they all have this in com- 
mon, namely, that with the help of oxygen, 
certain molecules of carbon, hydrogen and 
oxygen of one compound are split up and 
re-distributed into various other compounds, 
in ways differing according to the kind of 
" catalyst " present. Such catalysts are 
chiefly the enzymes or organic principles of 
various kinds of living micro-organisms — 
yeasts, moulds and bacteria — all of which 
are our and our wine's enemies, with the 
exception of certain chosen members of the 
Saccharomycetes family. 

Please also bear in mind that cold retards 
and that heat accelerates fermentation as all 
chemical reactions ; that it is of the utmost 
importance that fermentation should start 
rapidly and be carried on regularly until such 
time as it may be desired to check it alto- 
gether; and that fermentation is checked 
naturally both by extremes of heat and cold, 
and also by the presence of alcohol and even 
of sugar itself above a certain proportion. 
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CHAPTER III 

THE DIFFERENT KINDS 

OF WINE 

THERE are many different kinds of 
wine : either red or white, still or 
sparkling, light or strong, sweet or 
dry, fine or common. 

Wines differ in kind and style, look and 
smell, taste and strength, owing chiefly to 
two causes : firstly, owing to the different 
species of grapes, the geological strata of 
different vineyards and the climatic conditions 
obtaining in different districts and different 
years ; secondly, owing to different methods 
of vinification. 

Your business is to supply your fellow-men 
with the different kinds of wine which are : 
(i) suited to their needs, (2) within their 
means, and (3) agreeable to their taste. 

The better you know the needs, the means 
and the tastes of your customers, the better 
will you be able to know the qualifications 
which wines should possess in order to prove 
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most acceptable. It is necessary that you 
should know this before you can decide which 
are the markets and the people from whom 
you may secure the most suitable wines. 

A red beverage wine is made in Champagne 
for local consumption, and some sparkling 
wine is made in Portugal for export to Brazil, 
but you know very well that Champagne is 
not the district to go to for beverage wines, 
nor is Portugal the best quarter from which 
to import sparkling wines. 

Your success in business will depend upon 
your ability to secure suitable supplies of the 
right kinds of wine wanted by different people 
for different occasions. 

You can never hope to secure suitable 
supplies of wine except from the people who, 
on the one hand, possess the most suitable 
grapes for making the particular kind of wine 
which you happen to require, and, on the 
other hand, who apply to the juice of their 
grapes the most suitable kind of fermentation 
and the most suitable process of vinification, 

I.— Sound and Unsound Wines 

No particular kind of wine is acceptable if 
unsound. No wine is suitable, whatever its 
price or the occasion may be, which is not 
sound. 

Rich or poor, no one should ever eat or 
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drink anything that is not sound, no one 
should ever drink any wine that is not honest. 

This is the only rule that apphes to all 
wines without exception. 

There are times when one needs a Ught 
beverage wine, slightly acid, quite dry and 
refreshing. There are times when one needs 
a cordial and generous wine, of greater alco- 
holic strength and richer in sweetness. 

There are people who can afford to lock 
up money in their cellar and drink old wines 
with long and proud pedigrees. There are 
people who have to be satisfied with commoner 
growths, with younger and cheaper wines. 

There are wines the discreet " bouquet " 
of which charms the connoisseur. There are 
wines with an aggressive muscatel flavour 
which may delight the untrained taste. 

But whatever all its other characteristics 
may be, whatever its cost or its worth, 
remember always that the first quality of a 
wine is to be sound. ^ -~ 

A wine which is not sound may not do 
any harm, but it can never do^ any good ; 
it is unwholesome, be it young or old, genuine 
or faked ; it is dear at any price ; it can 
never do you any credit. Have nothing to 
do with it. 

In every part of the world where vines 
grow, there are sound wines made and un- 
sound ones. In every part of the world 
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where wine is kept, there are sound wines, 
wines which were sound once upon a time, 
and wines which never were sound. 

A sound wine is a normal wine, a well- 
balanced wine, an harmonious whole ; it is a 
wine which is made up of the juice of the 
grape either completely or only partly fer- 
mented, and containing, either naturally or 
by addition, nothing but the normal by- 
products of normal vinous fermentation. 

A sound wine is not necessarily a pleasant 
wine. All sound wines are not equally suit- 
able. Some may be too weak and others 
too fiery, some may contain too much sugar 
or too much acidity, and others may not 
contain enough of either or of both. A wine 
may be harsh, thin, unpalatable, and yet 
sound ; another may be soft, " round," pleas- 
ing, and yet unsound. Both should be left 
alone ; the first because it has no other good 
point except its soundness, which is not 
sufficient to make it acceptable ; and the 
other because it lacks the qualification of 
soundness, which is indispensable, although 
it is not sufficient by itself. 

What, then, constitutes an unsound wine ? 

An unsound wine is one which is either sick 
or faked. 

A wine is sick when its chemical composi- 
tion is such that, owing to the presence of 
some catalyst other than Zymase, chemical 
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reactions take place which differ from vinous 
fermentation and which are responsible for 
various by-products different from the normal 
by-products of vinous fermentation. 

A wine is faked when it is made up to 
resemble normal wine by the addition of 
chemicals or substances different from the 
normal by-products of vinous fermentation. 
A wine is both sick and faked when it con- 
tains by-products of fermentation other than 
vinous fernlentation which are covered up by 
added chemicals or other substances foreign 
to vinous fermentation. 

It is quite indispensable that you should 
be able to tell a sound wine from one which 
is not sound, without the help of any 
analytical chemist, testing tubes, or any other 
means than your eyes, nose and palate. 

To know what is really the matter with a 
wine which is not sound is no easy task, but 
this is an entirely different problem ; it is a 
very much more difficult one to solve than 
the mere question, " Is this wine sound or 
not ? " With a little care and practice you 
should have no great difficulty in giving 
the correct answer to this all-important 
question. 

Whatever the wine which may be before 
you, whether a sample of some wine offered 
to you for sale or one which you have been 
asked to match, whether a glass of wine 
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which you are about to drink with a friend 
or one which you are asking a friend to 
drink with you, make a practice, acquire 
the habit, train yourselves to look at it first 
of all, to smell it, and to taste it critically. 
It need not take a long time — the merest 
glance at your wine wHl tell you whether it 
is clear or not ; if it is not, it is not fit to taste 
nor to drink. If it is, it is fit to smeU and to 
taste, but not necessarily fit to drink. A 
wine may be sound and not clear ; it may 
be still fermenting or its sediment may be 
mixed with it and spoil its appearance. In 
such cases, time, rest and care will mend 
matters and soon make it possible for you to 
judge and enjoy this wine. A wine, on the 
other hand, may be unsound and brilliant, 
it may even be and remain brilliant only 
because it is faked. 

There is a firm, the name of which is 
known to most of you, whose sample will be 
brilliant long after other samples have lost 
their brilliancy. This firm's dope is sold 
under its own registered label, and the grocer 
who sells it may never suspect the fact that 
this wine owes its unalterable brilliancy to 
glycerine supplied to the bottlers by the same 
firm who supply him with Starlight Soap. 

You cannot teU a sound wine from a faked 
one by looking at it. You must smell it, 
smell it quietly and carefully, smell it under 
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fair conditions, too; you should smell first 
of all the empty glass into which you are 
going to pour the wine which you want to 
taste, so as to make sure that it is free from 
all smell, that it is clean, that it has not been 
wiped with a dirty cloth. You must taste 
the wine with care and also under fair con- 
ditions, not after having washed your teeth 
with a solution of carbolic, nor after having 
chewed peppermint gum, nor after having 
drunk ginger brandy. You must taste with 
a clean palate if you are to teU a clean 
wine, and the " cleanness " of a wine on the 
nose and on the palate is the best criterion 
of its soundness. 

A sound wine is not always pleasant, but 
it is always " clean," and you may be sure 
that any wine which does not smell or does 
not taste clean, absolutely clean, " intensely " 
clean, is not sound. 

But let us return to sound wines, honest 
wines, which may be very different in style, 
colour and taste. 

As regards style, the most distinctive 
kinds are the natural wines, the fortified wines, 
and the sparkling wines. 

As regards colour, the two most distinctive 
kinds are the red and the white wines. 

As regards taste, there are many different 
kinds and grades of dry and sweet wines, 
common and fine, young and old wines. 
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2. — Natural Wines 

Natural wines are made from normal 
grapes, grapes which are ripe but not sun- 
dried, which are pressed and the juice of 
which is allowed to ferment naturally and 
normally with neither hindrance nor inter- 
ference, until practically the whole of its 
grape-sugar has been transformed into 
alcohol (which remains in the wine) and 
carbon dioxide (which escapes). Natural 
wines made of normal grapes normally fer- 
mented belong to two classes according to 
the different kinds of grapes which soil, 
climate and aspect made it possible to grow, 
They are either beverage wines — pour la soif 
— or fine wines. 

(a) Beverage Wines 

By far the greatest quantity of wine 
made in the world, certainly more than 
95 per cent., consists of wine which is sound 
but not fine, wholesome but not exciting, 
wine which is the most suitable, and usually 
the cheapest, beverage obtainable in its 
district. 

The bulk of beverage wines is consumed 
locally, or, at any rate, within the borders of 
the countries where such wines are chiefly 
produced, that is to say, in France, Italy, 
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Spain, Portugal, Algeria, Greece, the Bal- 
kans, the Cape, Chile, the Argentine, and 
Australia. 

Beverage wines are nnade mostly from 
grapes chosen and grown more for quantity 
than quality, grapes of prolific if common 
species, grown in fertile lands or at least 
fairly rich soil, and under climatic conditions 
best calculated to ensure a maximum of 
solar heat to ripen fully the grapes. 

Beverage wines are normal wines, some of 
which possess a fairly high percentage of 
vinous alcohol, a good colour and plenty of 
body, but very few are sufficiently well- 
balanced to improve with age. They usually 
lack the right kind and proportion of free 
acids ; they lack breed and the esters which 
give to a wine its individual bouquet. 

Beverage wines can be and are usually 
drunk with water ; in that form, they are 
exceedingly wholesome and coohng ; they 
are, besides, the most palatable and refresh- 
ing drink obtainable at a very moderate 
price. 

Beverage wines are made in such large 
quantities and by so many different people 
that discrimination is necessary to choose 
which have been fermented and treated with 
sufficient care and intelligence to ensure their 
safe transit overseas. Before importing any 
quantity of beverage wines you should do 
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your utmost to ascertain how they have been 
made and use care in their selection. 

It is a fallacy to believe that beverage 
wines cannot be shipped to England with 
any degree of security unless they have been 
doctored up and filled with spirit. Well- 
made beverage wines will stand the journey 
by sea quite well, but they will not improve 
with age. They are meant for early con- 
sumption and they are meant to supply a 
real want — the want of the people who 
cannot afford to pay much for wine, who 
do not like beer, or the present quality of 
beer, and who cannot or will not pay for 
wine more than they would have to pay for 
beer. 

Beverage wines should possess the one 
qualification common to all wines ; they must 
be sound, but they must also possess another 
qualification all their own, if they are to 
prove acceptable, viz., they must be cheap, 
or relatively cheap when compared with other 
wines. 

No part of the world has any monopoly in 
the matter of beverage wines. The art of 
the blender, a perfectly legitimate art, as 
we shall see later, makes it possible for you 
to buy your beverage wines where they are 
the cheapest at any given time, and to give 
your customers better value, if you use your 
own judgment as you should do, than you 
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can ever hope to do with any other kind of 
wine. 

(b) Fme Wines 

Fine natural wines are wines which are 
perfectly balanced. They are made of the 
perfectly fermented juice of perfect grapes, 
that is to say, grapes of the finest species, 
possessing the righ t^ proportion of sugar and 
acidity, and possessing above all that in- 
estimable quality which for the want of a 
better word we call "breed." 

There is very little fine""wine made, com- 
pared to the enormous quantities of ordinary 
beverage wine, and there is no means of buy- 
ing really fine wine except at high prices. 
The Gironde and the Cote d'Or are the only 
two districts in the whole world where a fair 
quantity of red wine is made, which cannot 
be improved by the art of the blender. The 
best wines of these two districts are perfectly 
natural and naturally perfect : they are with- 
out equals, but not without competitors. 
You cannot hope to buy and sell a large 
quantity of the really fine Clarets and Bur- 
gundies, because there is only a little made 
and there are only a few people who have 
the means and who are sufficiently apprecia- 
tive to pay the price. But you cannot ignore 
them even if you cannot afford to drink 
them. 
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You may be fortunate and taste some really 
fine natural wines in wine-growing districts 
other than Bordeaux and Burgundy : there 
are fine natural wines made in many parts, 
but only in very small quantities and their 
local reputation is so great that you can never 
hope to secure regular supplies ; hence, they 
are not a commercial proposition. 

3. — Fortified Wines 

Beverage wines are the most suitable for 
thirsty people and times; men, however, do 
not drink like asses, merely to slake thirst, 
but also because they like that which is good 
and pleasant, because they feel diffident or 
depressed at times and also because they feel 
the want of some help to stimulate their brain 
or merely their digestion. Then it is that 
they will come to you for some more generous 
wines, and that you will have to select for 
them the most suitable among the many types 
of fortified wines. 

A fortified wine is a wine to which a certain 
proportion of brandy or spirit distilled from 
wine -has been added so as to raise its alcoholic 
strength. This addition of spirit takes place 
during and after fermentation. 

The union of such two strangers, so differ- 
ent, although distant cousins, is not against 
Nature, but is not natural; and yet, it is 
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often necessary and a great success, provided 
always you give to the newly-wed couple 
time to know each other, to live together, to 
get used to each other until they begin to re- 
semble one another so much that you can 
no longer tell which is which. 

This is one of the fundamental differences 
between beverage and fortified wines : the 
first need not always be kept more than a 
short time before it is fit to drink, but the 
second must always be kept some time, either 
kept in the cellars of shippers, or else, in your 
own or in your customer's cellar, bearing in 
mind that you and your customer will have 
to pay appreciably less if the wine be bought 
early. 

Fortified wines supply a real want, the want 
of a generous liquor, which will dispel spleen 
in northern latitudes where the damp atmos- 
phere and dark grey skies are depressing, and 
where the people's diet contains necessarily a 
much larger proportion of fats, the digestion 
of which, is so much more laborious than that 
of the vegetable diet of the southern races. 

This is why the peoples of sunny Spain and 
Portugal consume most of their own beverage 
wines, whilst they export to the United 
Kingdom and Scandinavia practically the 
whole of the fortified wines which are made 
specially to suit northern climate, habits and 
requirements. 
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The fortifying of wine is a perfectly legiti- 
mate practice, provided, however, that only 
sound wine be fortified, and that only spirit 
distilled from wine be used for the purpose, 
and provided also, that the wine so fortified 
be improved thereby. 

Fortified wines are not usually made out 
of the finest types of grapes, but out of the 
most suitable species, grown in the most 
suitable of sunny lands, which yield grape- 
juice so rich in grape-sugar, that it is better 
able to hold its own against the intruder, 
producing slowly and under difficulties, alco- 
hol of its own, which blends with the added 
alcohol, and, after a time, becomes intimately 
wedded to it. 

4. — Sparkling Wines 

You know that carbon dioxide, or carbonic 
acid gas, is a normal by-product of normal 
vinous fermentation, and that it is lighter 
than wine. If it is given a chance to escape 
from the wine, during the process of fermen- 
tation, carbon dioxide will lose itself in the 
air, and the wine will be " still." If, on the 
other hand, a wine is bottled up whilst it is 
still fermenting, the gas generated will try 
and escape, but if the bottles are stufficiently 
strong and the corks securely fastened, it will 
remain in solution in the wine. When poured 
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out into a glass, this wine will be found to be 
sparkling, that is to say the carbonic acid gas 
will leave the body of the wine, rise to the 
surface and pass into the air. 

As it comes to the surface it disturbs the 
wine, it beats it into tiny bubbles, the number 
of which is very great at first, but grows less 
and less, until practically the whole of the 
carbonic acid gas has gone. 

Still wines and sparkling wines may be 
made out of any and every variety of 
grapes, but the chief question is not one of 
" possibility," it is one of " suitabihty." 

When is it suitable to have carbonic acid 
gas in a wine ? 

Carbonic acid gas is harmfxil in large doses 
but harmless enough in small quantities ; it 
has neither colour, smell nor taste of its own to 
make it desirable. Its usefulness in wine is 
due to the fact that it has an intense dislike 
for it, and is ever tr5nng to get away. When 
bottled up, the carbonic acid gas inside the 
bottle, by trying to get out, keeps out the air 
for a time, but, by degrees, it manages to 
escape. Carbonic acid gas in a bottle also 
keeps the balance between the different 
elements of the wine and acts, for a time at 
least, as a preservative, hence the better 
chance which sparkling wines stand on long 
sea voyages and when carelessly handled. 

But wine can be made to last and to journey 
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overseas quite safely without carbonic acid 
gas. Sparkling wines are made because there 
are many people who like them, and who like 
them so much that they are willing to pay 
more for sparkling wines than for any other 
kind of wine. The high price of sparkling 
wines is the result of their popularity ; the 
cause of their popularity is their quick 
action, the rapidity of their stimulating 
effect. 

When a sparkling wine is poured out, the 
carbonic acid gas, which filled the air chamber 
inside the bottle, is the first to go, and that 
which is in solution in the wine comes to the 
surface very quickly at first, and more quietly 
later. As it leaves the wine, the carbonic acid 
gas carries with it the more volatile parts, 
such as the esters, which give to the wine its 
fragrance, and it helps thus to " show off " 
the bouquet. When we drink sparkling wine, 
there are more contact points, and the more 
numerous the contact points, the quicker will 
the carbonic acid gas in solution in the wine rise 
to leave it. In doing so the carbonic acid gas 
carries with it some of the alcohol, the stimu- 
lating action of which is rendered thereby 
more immediate. Hence, the invaluable 
properties of sparkling wine in cases of 
exhaustion, and of self-consciousness, pf reti- 
cence, of dullness or sluggishness of either 
thought, digestion or glandular secretions. 
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All wines might be made into sparkling 
wines, but only the lighter types of wines are 
suitable for the purpose, wines with greater 
" finesse " than strength, with greater " breed " 
than body, with a bouquet, attractive but not 
aggressive. 

Carbonic acid gas in a sparkhng wine may 
be said to intensify the quaUties, good and 
bad, which the wine possesses. 

If a wine be coarse, tart or fiery, carbon 
dioxide will make it coarser, more unpalatable 
than before. 

If a wine be perfectly balanced, possessing 
its full measure of bouquet, body, sweetness 
and acidity, carbonic acid gas will spoU its 
good points by developing them unduly. 

But, if a wine be grown as wine is grown in 
the Champagne district — the birthplace of 
sparkling wine — ^grown upon a soil so poor, 
under climatic conditions and other conditions 
so difiicult, that large yields are out of the ques- 
tion, and grapes of the finest breed can alone be 
reared and are grown for quality, not for 
quantity, then alone can fine still wines be 
made, which will be still finer as sparkling 
wines, as is the case with Champagne, the 
pattern of all sparkling wines. 

5. — Red and White Wines 

The juice of all grapes grown to any large 
extent for the purpose of wine-making is grey- 
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green, whatever the colour of their skin may 
be. The colouring matter of black grapes 
adheres to the inside of the skin, it is extracted 
during the process of fermentation and, 
mixing with the juice of the grape, it gives to 
the wine in the making a rich red colour. 

No red wine can be made from white grapes, 
but white wines may be made from red grapes, 
provided their skins, which alone contain the 
colouring matter, are not left in the ferment- 
ing vat. 

There are many more black grapes grown 
for wine-making purposes than white, and 
there is a greater variety of red wines made 
than white, hence, it may be said that there 
are many more fine red wines than white, but 
there are also many more common red wines 
than white. As a rule, however, a coarse red 
wine is less objectionable than an equally 
coarse white wine, but a very fine red wine is 
in no way finer than an equally fine white 
wine. 

Colour is no criterion of the quality, but it 
may be of the age of a wine : most red wines 
become lighter and some white wines become 
darker when they grow old. Be it dark or 
light in colour, a wine should always be, not 
only clear, but brilliant. 

6. — Dry and Sweet Wines 
A dry wine is one, the natural grape-sugar 
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of which has been mostly, but not entirely, 
used up in the process of fermentation. 

A dry wine is not a tart wine. 

A tart wine is a wine with an excess of 
acidity. It may be a wine without any trace 
of grape-sugar in it, but a wine may be tart 
without being dry. 

A sweet wine is a wine which contains stiU 
a fairly large proportion of its original grape- 
juice, or one which has been sweetened 
artificially. 

Sweet wines which contain a fairly large 
proportion of their original grape-sugar, owe 
this peculiarity to either natural or artificial 
causes, natural when the grapes are so rich 
in grape-sugar that there is more than can be 
fermented naturally : artificial, when the 
fermentation of the must is arrested by the 
addition of spirit, by extremes of heat or cold, 
or by any other means. 

Artificially sweetened wines are any kind 
of wine to which sugar in some form or other 
has been added. Such a practice is legitimate 
when it is resorted to in order to meet the 
taste, or the absence of taste, of a certain class 
of customers, or when it renders more palat- 
able thin and acid wines, but, always and 
every time, only and solely when the wines 
which have been sweetened were sound wines. 

To hide the defects of unsound wines under 
the cloak of sugar is not honest ; to buy such 
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wines is not sensible ; to drink them is not 
safe. 

To sum up, there are first of all two kinds 
of wine, those which are sound and the others : 
have nothing to do with the others. 

Of all the other kinds of wine, be they still 
or sparkling, light beverage wine or generous 
fortified wines, red or white, dry or sweet, 
there are many grades from the coarsest to 
the finest ; always choose the most suitable, 
never the cheapest simply because they are 
cheap, nor the dearest because they must be 
best, nor those that somebody wants you to 
buy, nor even those which somebody wants 
to buy from you. 

As in sickness there are different drugs for 
different ailments, so in health there are 
different kinds of wine suited to the needs, 
the means and the taste of different people, 
and for different occasions. 

If you know your business well, you will 
be able to prescribe the right kind of wine, to 
secure it and to supply it, having the double 
satisfaction of benefiting your fellow-men as 
well as yourselves. 
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CHAPTER IV 

THE BLENDING OF WINE 

TO obtain sufficient quantities of a 
variety of suitable wines and to 
supply the needs of a large number 
of very different people, is the chief concern 
of every wine-merchant. It is a difficult 
task, a task which requires much industry 
and even more knowledge ; it is a task which 
would be an impossible one if it were not for 
the art of blending. 

Fermentation is the first and most im- 
portant factor in the science of wine-making ; 
blending is the second factor, and one which 
is of considerable import. 

Should there be, by any chance, some hazy 
idea in your mind that blending is a practice 
lawful but only just within the law, a process 
which is winked at but comes dangerously 
near the verge of adulteration, an art 
which is so called only because a clever 
faker may be called an artist ; please clear 
your mind of such a notion now and for 
ever. 
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The blending of wine is both legitimate 
and necessary. 

It is a perfectly legitimate manner of im- 
proving different wines, of improving them 
without tampering with any fundamental 
law of Nature. 

It is sometimes necessary, in order to 
render more readily saleable wines which, in 
spite of being sound, might be otherwise 
difficult to sell. 

Blending is resorted to by honest people, 
who deal in none but honest wines, as and 
when it is their best chance of supplying 
better value. 

Blending is the only sound method of im- 
proving the quality and of lowering the cost 
price of most wines. 

The general object of blending may be said 
to consist in giving better value to the con- 
sumer and greater profits to the trader ; the 
means to that end being the standardization 
of quality and prices. 

I, — Quality 

It is a humiliating fact, but a fact all the 
same, that the vicious corrupt the virtuous 
sooner than the virtuous reclaim the vicious. 
It is so among school-children, and it is even 
more true of sound and unsound wines. If 
you were to blend the two, your sound wine 
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would become unsound, and that which was 
unsound would never become sound. 

Never buy unsound wine, however famous 
may be its name or the year of its vintage, 
and however low its price may be. 

Never aUow your sound wines to become 
unsound by lack of care or prudence. 

Never blend together sound and unsound 
wines. 

No one in our trade can ever hope to escape 
the misfortune of unsound wines at some 
time or other. 

If you discover in your cellars any unsound 
wines, find out whether they are faked or 
only sick. If faked, get rid of them at once ; 
cut your loss and know better next time. 
If' sick, give them the care they require and 
bring them back to health. Then, and then 
only, you may blend them with other sound 
wines which will give them greater strength 
and render them more saleable. 

A sound wine, you remember, is a normal 
wine, an harmonious whole containing nothing 
but the normal by-products of normal vinous 
fermentation. 

Take the case of a weak wine exposed for 
some time to the air. Its alcohol will become 
oxidized, that is to say, converted into acetic 
acid "by the oxygen of the air, under the 
influence of certain moulds and bacteria 
(e.g., Mycoderma aceti and Bacteria aceti). 
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Such a wine would then contain by- 
products foreign to normal vinous fermenta- 
tion ; it would no longer be sound ; after a 
time it would no longer be wine, but 
vinegar. 

Such a wine would be unsaleable as wine, 
and it would be undrinkable. 

If you were so ill-advised as to blend a 
little of it with a larger quantity of sound 
wine, you might succeed in making some 
unfortunate and none too particular customer 
drink vinegar and wine mixed, but if you or 
he kept the blend even but a short time, the 
whole would become vinegar for a certainty. 

It could not possibly be otherwise. Sound 
wine is a wine which enjoys the fruits of 
victory, but is defenceless ; it has fought and 
won the main battle ; its sugar has gone, its 
saccharomycetes are dead, their zymase is 
in the lees, and its acids, essential oils and 
aldehydes are carrying on an active but 
honourable contest for the manufacture of 
esters, without undue haste nor erratic 
behaviour. 

What chance can such a wine possibly 
have when you introduce into it fresh, 
ravenous, full-bodied germs, such afe Myco- 
derma aceti or any other mycoderma responsible 
for most of the diseases of wine ? None what- 
ever. The intruder has it all its own way, 
and your sound wine is no longer sound. 
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Never blend sound and unsound wines. 
This is an absolute rule, the only rule in the 
art of blending which has no exceptions. 

Do not blend wines the quality of which 
is widely different. 

This is a sound recommendation, but not 
an absolute rule. 

It stands to reason that a very fine wine, 
invariably a costly wine, would be thrown 
away altogether if blended with a very 
common wine, and that the improvement of 
the quality of the latter would not be pro- 
portionate to the higher cost price of the 
blend. 

In blending wines together, your object 
should be to select wines each lacking what 
the other possesses. If you do, each wine 
will be gaining something at the expense 
of the other, without losing anything 
individually. 

Take two white wines, for instance, the 
one being a sound and robust specimen, well 
balanced, likely to last, but not likely to 
improve, lacking, as it does, bouquet and 
breed. You blend with it another white 
wine, sound yet delicate, and likely to grow 
sick under the slightest provocation, lacking 
alcohol but possessing a very charming 
bouquet and a certain amount of breed. The 
first will give strength to the second, and the 
second will give style to the first. The blend 
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of the two will be justified, since it will have 
resulted in a distinct improvement of both 
wines. 

On the contrary, should the second of 
these two wines be the same, and should the 
first possess, besides health and strength, a 
very marked, almost a peculiar aroma of its 
own, such as a muscatel flavour, for instance, 
the delicate wine would still gain by being 
blended ; it would gain health, but what it 
would have to give — ^its fine bouquet and 
breed — would never have any chance of 
coming through the strong-smelling, com- 
mon wine, which would therefore derive no 
benefit. 

Such a blend might be wise, should there 
be no better means of saving the delicate wine 
from impending sickness, but it would not 
be so satisfactory as the first blend, since only 
one instead of both the wines blended would 
be improved by the process. 

At the same time, health (viz., soundness) 
is so excellent a quality and one which is so 
necessary, that hardly any sacrifice is too 
great which will secure it. 

2. — Age 

Squeeze a lemon in a glass of cold water, 
and its juice will blend perfectly with the 
water ; squeeze the same lemon in a cup of 
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milk, and the blend will not be happy : it is 
an unsuitable blend, chemically. 

Let a lively girl of twenty marry a man of 
thirty, and they may be happ}^; let her 
marry a man of sixty, and her chances of 
wedded happiness will be greatly reduced : 
it would be an unsuitable union, physic- 
ally. 

Marry a delicate wine and a stouter one a 
few years its senior. It will be like wedding 
beauty to strength. It is not boimd to be a 
success, but it has every chance of turning 
out well. If one of the wines is very much 
older than the other, your blend will not be 
absolutely doomed to failure, but it wiU be 
unsuitable both chemically and physically. 
Such a union may be fairly happy for a 
short time, but the longer it lasts the more 
unsatisfactory it is likely to prove. 

When wines of different vintages are 
blended together, the oldest one is chosen, as 
a rule, for the characteristic features of the 
vintage when it was made, and not because 
of its great age. 

The weather is different every year ; the 
grapes do not ripen exactly in the same 
manner every year ; the wine made from 
any given vineyard in any two consecutive 
years will differ, and sometimes differ in a 
very marked degree. 

One year, for instance, late spring frosts 
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will ruin all prospects of a big crop, but the 
latter part of the summer will be so hot, the 
vines so free from moulds, the grapes 
gathered under such perfect conditions that 
the wine made will be excellent ; the grape- 
sugar will be abundant and the saccharomy- 
cetes very numerous ; fermentation will set 
in quickly and go on regularly. Such a wine 
will possess health and strength to a super- 
lative degree. Unfortunately, the quantity 
made being very small, prices wiU be very 
high. However, remembering that really 
sound wine is always worth buying, we shall 
presume that you have secured some for 
future delivery. 

The following year, or may be two years 
later, there are no late spring frosts, the 
flowering of the vines takes place under the 
best possible conditions, the fruit sets remark- 
ably well, the summer is hot with occasional 
warm rains, the vines are laden as they have 
never been before, and the crop promises to 
break all records of yield. Unfortunately, 
rain sets in just as the vintage was about to 
begin, and it never stops raining for weeks. 
The grapes have to be gathered. There are 
plenty of them, and their juice is full of 
sugar. A very large quantity of wine is 
made, but fermentation has to be watched 
most carefully. In the majority of cases it 
will be irregular, slow and unsatisfactory. 
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The wines of that year will be soft, round, 
pleasant enough, but nerveless ; their charm 
will be like the freshness of the complexion 
of a young girl marked by the curse of 
tuberculosis for an early grave. Such wines 
will have in them the germ of death, countless 
legions of moulds and bacteria which will 
defeat the brave but few saccharomycetes. 
Such wines are sound, although they are 
not safe, a fact which, added to their 
abundance, makes it possible to buy them 
at very low prices. Buy some ; pick and 
choose, of course, but buy some and 
blend them with the wine which you 
bought a year or two years before, a 
wine which has strength for two, but 
which, maybe, will be greatly improved 
by another wine having " softness " for 
two. 

Two such wines are contemporaries ; they 
cannot be called a blend of "old" and new 
wines ; they are both still " in the making " ; 
they will grow together and very soon become 
as one. 

Blends of wines of the same generation are 
always likely to give better results, because 
they each bring to the other elements which 
may differ greatly in style, but which are 
practically at the same stage of growth and 
change, chemically. 

But there are times and occasions when 
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blending wines of very different ages will 
give excellent results. 

If you happen to have a bin of 1851 Port 
offered to you for sale, and if you happen 
to have a large trade in draught Port, you may 
find it very profitable to buy the 1851. This 
old vintage wine is still perfectly sound, but 
it has lost all trace of sugar and has become 
unpleasantly dry ; you cannot drink it after 
dinner with any amount of real pleasure. At 
the same time, it has a powerful bouquet, 
an old-bottled " nose " which would come 
through anything. Now, if you were to add 
some of this old wine to some fairly young 
wood Port, the two would not blend together, 
they would never " grow " together and be- 
come as one, but the old gentleman would 
give an air of great respectability to the 
couple ; its old-world flavour would throw 
entirely into the shade the vulgarity of its 
young partner ; at the same time, the fresh- 
ness, sweetness and " kick " of the young 
partner would hide from view the tottering 
gait and tanned hide of the old gentle- 
man. 

Such a blend — if blend it may be called — 
would be perfectly justified, and it would 
enable you to sell sooner or at an appreciably 
higher price the young wine. 

;6ut when, or if, blending wines of widely 
different ages, remember that such blends 
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are not meant to last, and that it is better 
not to make a practice of them. 

3. — Methods of Blending 

To blend wines successfully, the first 
consideration to bear in mind is the fact 
that the greater the quantities blended 
together at one and at the same time the 
better. 

You might think that if you were to blend 
one hogshead of five different wines in a 
blending vat holding five hogsheads, and 
repeated the operation ten times, you would 
have fifty hogsheads of the same blend, the 
contents of all the hogsheads being identical. 
In practice it is not so ; the difference be- 
tween each " vatting " might be very small, 
but there would be a difference. 

And if you were to blend the same five 
different kinds of wine at the rate of twenty 
hogsheads of each in a huge cask holding 
one hundred hogsheads, the contents of the 
hundred hogsheads of the blend would be 
identical, but there would be a difference 
between these hundred casks and the wine of 
the first fifty hogsheads of the same five 
wines, blended at the rate of five casks per 
vatting. 

The differences which exist between 
different vattings are due to the action of the 
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oxygen of the air and of the microscopic 
yeasts, moulds and bacteria floating in the 
air, the quahty and quantity of which differ 
with every vatting, and the presence of which 
becomes apparent with time. 

The better different wines will mix when 
blended together, the more successful will be 
the blend and the greater will be its chances 
of improving with age. 

In the great majority of cases, the different 
wines which form part of a blend should lose 
their own identity, sink their own indi- 
viduality, all growing together, finishing to 
ferment together, all their acids joining hands 
to grapple with any sugar present, the 
chemical reactions ensuing being responsible 
for the presence of esters, which will give 
the whole blend its distinctive character. 
In order that this success of continuity of the 
life of the wines blended together may take 
place regularly and, most particular of all, 
in order that it may have a good and early 
start, it is necessary that the temperature 
of each cask of wine be the same, and that 
the temperature of the cellar where the 
blending takes place be suitable. 

All the wines blended together should, as 
far as possible, come from the same cellar 
or from cellars the temperature of which is 
the same. 

If for the sake of convenience, the blending 
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of different wines takes place in a warehouse, 
above ground, which is hot in summer and 
cold in winter, it will be wiser not to blend 
any wines during extremes of heat or cold, 
and it will be preferable not to place wines, 
immediately after being blended, in cellars 
the temperature of which will be much lower 
than that of the warehouse where they have 
been blended. The reverse would not be 
so objectionable, since the higher tempera- 
ture of the cellars where blended wines 
are stored after blending stimulates fermenta- 
tion. 

Wines should always be racked before 
being blended. 

Blending Abroad 

With the exception of the fine Clarets and 
Burgundies which owe most of their value 
to their individual merit, distinctive character 
and world-wide repute, it may be said that, 
as a rule, all wines are blended before being 
shipped, or, if they are not, they could be 
improved by judicious blending abroad. 

The blending of wines by the shippers is 
the rule, and a very good rule ; it is a legiti- 
mate practice and a necessity. Shippers of 
Champagne, Sherry and Ports, more par- 
ticularly, send their wines to every part of 
the world ; they have large connections, big 
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businesses, and they owe them to the fact 
that their customers in all parts of the world 
can rely upon the quality of the wines sold 
under each shipper's name being fairly 
regular, and up to a certain standard of value 
acceptable to the consumers. 

Without the blending of wines this would 
be altogether impossible. 

Champagne 

There are in the Champagne district a 
very large quantity of grapes of varying 
quality, cultivated by a very large number 
of farmers, who each own one or more small 
vineyards. Let us go to Avize, for instance, 
at the vintage time and watch what happens. 
We go to the vendangeoir of one of the large 
Rheims shippers and we see day after day 
large crates of white grapes brought to the 
press by farmers whose crop has been bought 
by this particular shipper. These grapes are 
pressed, as well as the grapes from vineyards 
owned by the shipper himself in that district. 
Each day the saccharometer used to gauge 
the amount of grape-sugar in the grape- juice 
wiU show slight variations according to the 
state of the grapes pressed. They may be 
more or less dry when gathered from day to 
day, and they may be slightly on the unripe 
side at the beginning of the gathering and 
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slightly on the over-ripe side towards the end. 
Eventually the shipper will have, say, 500 
casks of white grape wine made at Avize, and 
he will send them to his Rheims cellars. The 
same thing will happen at Ay, Bouzy, 
Verzenay, Mailly, etc., so that the shipper 
will have eventually in his Rheims cellars, 
say, 10,000 casks of wine, supposing that he 
has secured 500 casks from twenty different 
Communes. But he is not going to sell his 
Champagne under the names of twenty 
different Communes ; he wants to sell it 
under his own name and to have a sufficient 
quantity of a regular type to please aU his 
customers. As soon as the first fermentation 
is over he will blend all his Avize and Cramant 
wines, so as to have an even type of white- 
grape wine ; he will also blend in a similar 
way all his Bouzy- Ambonnay wines, aU those 
from Ay and Mareuil, and so on, in order to 
secure not 10,000 individual casks of wines 
differing, even only slightly, in character, 
but twenty vattings, each of 500 casks, of 
identical wine. Later on he will take a 
sample of each vatting, and, after the most 
critical tasting, he will decide in what pro- 
portion to blend them together, with or 
without the addition of reserves of older 
wines, in order to obtain the most suitable 
type or types of wine which will prove 
acceptable in England or Russia or anywhere 
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else in the world where such a shipper hopes 
eventually to sell his Champagne. 

As you know, grapes vary as regards 
quality, some coming from certain famous 
growths and others from second and third 
class growths ; they also vary as regards 
type, some being black and others white. 
When these grapes are brought to the press, 
they are squeezed at least three successive 
times, and the juice obtained from each 
pressing is very different in quality and 
value, the second pressing fetching, as a rule, 
half the price of the first, and the last squeez- 
ing being worth less than half the price of the 
second. 

Now, if a shipper were to ofler the un- 
blended produce of the vineyards which he 
may own in twenty different Communes, 
he would have sixty different types of wine 
to show, that is, three grades of quality for 
each growth, and, year by year, his sixty 
types of wine would be entirely different from 
their predecessors owing to the climatic 
conditions being different every year. What 
chance would such a shipper have of ever 
building up a big trade ? None whatever. 
On the contrary, by judicious blending of the 
various grades of wine made every year in 
the various Communes of Champagne, each 
shipper is able to keep up a certain standard 
of quality year by year and to give to his 
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wines the distinctive character which appeals 
to the class of consumers for whom he caters. 



Port 

In the making of Champagne nothing but 
wines from different vineyards of the same 
district are blended together, but in the 
making of Port, wine and brandy are blended 
together at and after the vintage. 

Besides this addition of brandy, which 
gives to Port the character of a fortified wine, 
the wines of different vineyards have to be 
blended together in order to standardize the 
quality of a sufficiently large quantity. There 
are some " quintas " or estates, the produce 
of which is shipped, in good years, by itself 
and under the name of the said " quinta," 
but this is the exception which proves the 
rule. The rule is the blending of the produce 
of different "quintas." Any one of the big 
Port shippers, when he offers a vintage wine, 
has to meet so large a demand from his 
numerous customers, who all expect identic- 
ally the same wine, that the produce of any 
single vineyard could never be equal to the 
demand, hence the absolute necessity of 
blending the wines of different 'estates. In 
the case of tawny Ports, that is to say. Ports 
which are matured in wood at Villa Nova da 
Gaya, opposite Oporto, the wines of different 
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vineyards which were blended before or after 
they reached the shippers' cellars are filled 
up every year with wines of a similar grade 
but not of the same year ; this goes on until 
the wine is actually shipped, so that the 
final product, when it reaches the consumer, 
is really a blend of blends, and all the better 
for it. 

Sherry 

Sherry is also a blend of blends, that is, the 
blend of wines from different vineyards and 
of different years ; as a matter of fact, no 
wine owes so much to the art of the blender 
as does Sherry, and nowhere is the art of 
blending better understood and practised 
than at Jerez. 

Sherry owes its excellence — ^in fact, its very 
existence — ^to the art of the blender. 

The blending of wines by shippers abroad 
is a necessity, and it is perfectly legitimate, 
provided the wines blended together are all 
equally entitled to the name under which the 
Mend will eventually be sold. One may, for 
instance, blend the wines of a hundred 
different growths of the Champagne district 
and sell the blend as " Champagne," but it 
would be wrong morally and it would also 
be against French law to sell as " Cham- 
pagne " a blend of wines of which one had 
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been imported from outside the administra- 
tive limits of the Champagne district. 

The same appHes to Port : it may be the 
blend of various Douro vineyards and of 
different years, but it is morally and legally 
wrong to sell under the name of Port a blend 
containing Lisbon or Spanish wine. 

The same applies to aU wines. To blend 
Algerian or Midi wines with Claret or 
Burgundy may be a necessity at times, and 
the wine so blended may be palatable and 
perfectly sound. It is " red wine," and it 
may be given some entirely fancy name 
which never belonged to anybody or any- 
thing on earth, but for the shippers to sell 
such a blend under the names of either Claret 
or Burgundy is not fair nor honest ; it may 
be a'" time-honoured " practice, but it is a 
dishonourable one absolutely. 

Blending at Home 

The shipper abroad, whether he owns 
vineyards or must buy from the growers the 
grapes which he requires for his wine, has 
but a very limited number of vineyards, 
within a limited area, from which to draw 
his supplies. Be the year hot or wet, be his 
grapes ripe or mouldy, he has to make the 
best of each crop. He will save wine of the 
best years to blend with the produce of 
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poor vintages in order to find a market 
more readUy and more profitably for the 
latter. 

The merchant on this side has the whole 
wine-producing world before him ; he is free 
to buy where, when and what he likes ; he 
has every chance of picking out the produce of 
none but the soundest grapes, and he is 
under no obligation to burden himself with 
any wine made of grapes, either unripe or 
gathered under the rain or made under any 
other similarly unfavourable conditions. The 
merchant who is wise need never be called 
upon to blend wines so as to improve bad 
vintages ; he has only to leave alone all bad 
vintages. The shipper cannot do the same ; 
however wise he may be, he must handle 
the produce of his vineyards every year ; 
it is up to him to study the art of blending 
and to practise it in so intelligent a way 
that he will make good money out of bad 
crops. 

Broadly speaking, it may be said that 
the blending of wine is the rule for the 
shipper abroad, whilst it is the exception for 
the merchant on this side. 

Blending by the importer is always risky 
and seldom profitable. It is risky because 
the great majority of the wines shipped to 
you have already been blended before they 
were shipped, and as you do not know 
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exactly how the blend was made, you are at 
a disadvantage to know how to blend them 
a second time. To attempt blending fine 
wines is folly, and to blend common wines 
is seldom advisable. What is the object of 
a merchant who blends together a number of 
ordinary wines ? Obviously to obtain a type 
of his own and keep to it so that his customers 
may get accustomed to it and give it the 
preference over similar wines. Such an 
object is perfectly legitimate ; it is even 
praiseworthy ; there are some wine-merchants 
in this country who are expert blenders, 
honest and successful blenders. But there 
are not many. As a rule, it will always pay 
the wine-merchant to make up a sample of 
the type of wine which he wants and then to 
ask shippers to match his sample. Shippers 
have not only so much more experience of 
that kind of work than merchants, but 
they possess also so much larger and more 
varied stocks that they are in a far better 
position to be successful in blending different 
wines so as to secure a desired type. 

Of course, you may come into competition 
with blenders of cheap white Port with 
Lisbon, who will offer their blend as tawny 
Port cheaper than you can buy the real 
article. Do not be alarmed. You will find 
a buyer soon enough for your honest wines. 
Let fraudulent blenders rob the public since 
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the law of the land lets them, but do not 
imitate them. 

Resort to blending wines as little as 
possible, but do not hesitate to do so if you 
think that it is your best chance to save 
them. 

Blending is really the shipper's business ; 
your own business is to know what to buy, 
when to buy, and where to buy; in other 
words, to buy well, to buy wine which 
does not require blending, which simply 
requires a little rest and careful bottling 
soon after it reaches you. 
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CHAPTER V 

THE DIFFERENT NAMES 

OF WINE 

IF you mean to do well and to do good 
(and, believe me, you can do both in 
the wine trade), you must be honest 
and your wines must be honest. 

Buy none but honest wines, wines which 
are sound, well-balanced, and which really 
are what they purport to be. 

Sell none but honest wines, wines which 
will stand on their own merits and under 
their own names. 

To steal a rich man's money is wrong, even 
if the rich man never feels the loss ; to steal 
his good name, to obtain money by falsely 
representing oneself as his relation, is a much 
more despicable offence : it is both a theft 
and a lie. 

Competition is good for trade, but competi- 
tion should always be fair. To pass off one's 
goods under the name of one's competitors 
is unfair ; it is stealing from one's competitors 
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that which is not only their exclusive 
property, but their most valuable asset, 
viz., their good name ; it is deceiving one's 
customers in a most despicable fashion, 
taking an unfair advantage of their faith in 
the reputation of the goods which they think 
that they are buying, and of their trust in 
him who sells to them. 

Individuals have the right to register 
their own trade-marks, be it a name or any 
other sign which will make their goods 
distinguishable from similar goods. 

Communities have, in most civilised 
countries, a similar right of registering names 
which possess in themselves a commercial 
value, names which stand for a distinctive 
quality due to the distinctive properties of 
the soil and climate of a certain district and 
to the care, intelligence and labour of past 
generations. 

Several modern international conventions 
have recognised " collective industrial pro- 
perty " as a valuable national asset deserving 
of the strictest protection from foreign 
imitation and from unfair competition both 
at home and abroad. 

These international conventions have pur- 
posely excluded from international protection 
distinctive marks and geographical names 
having acquired a " generic " meaning. It is 
admitted, for instance, that " Brussels 
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sprouts " need not be grown at Brussels any- 
more than a " French polisher " need be a 
Frenchman. 

There are people who, carrying this argu- 
ment to what may appear to them its 
logical conclusion, assert that the well-known 
names of Champagne, Port or Burgundy 
have fallen into common use and become 
generic names, possessing not a geographical 
but a descriptive meaning, no longer to be 
regarded as indicative of a particular place 
of growth. 

This point of view is untenable ; this is 
not a question of personal opinion, but of 
fact. 

All civiUsed nations are agreed that piracy, 
for instance, is a crime against civihsation 
and that it should be stamped out by the 
united efforts of all civilised nations. 

The people of the earth do not exchange 
only the commodities which their lands and 
craftsmen produce ; they exchange also 
thoughts and ideas which advance civihsation 
even more than steel rails or cotton goods. 
Hence the united efforts of all civiUsed 
nations to stop piracy of all higher brain- 
work by means of international agreements 
protecting in all parts of the world the copy- 
right of literary, dramatic, and musical 
works. 

Hence, also, the international conventions 
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which are called together from time to 
time for the purpose of checking unfair 
competition, in the hope that a greater 
measure of justice may be assured to all, 
be they producers or consumers, and that 
the cause of civilisation be furthered there- 
by. 

When is competition unfair ? The answer 
to that question has been given in many 
Courts in every country. The most widely 
accepted definition of unfair competion is 
" passing off or attempting to pass off, upon 
the public the goods or business of one 
person as and for the goods or business of 
another. It consists essentially in the conduct 
of a trade or business in such a manner that 
there is either an express of implied repre- 
sentation to that effect. . . . The basic 
principle is that no one has a right to dress 
up his goods or otherwise represent them in 
such a manner as to deceive an intending 
purchaser and induce him to believe he is 
buying the goods of another." — "Cyclo- 
pedia of Law and Procedure," XXXVIII. , 
756-58. 

It is obvious that the rights of a person are 
also the rights of two or more persons having 
the same liabilities and interests in the same 
property. This has been explicitly recog- 
nised in most civilised countries ; they have 
all framed certain national laws affording 
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the same amount of protection to " collec- 
tive " as to " individual " property. 

When a person or a number of persons 
have succeeded in making the superiority of 
their goods recognised abroad, their intelli- 
gence and industry deserve recognition, and 
the profits which they are entitled to make 
should be protected from the unfair competi- 
tion of unscrupulous traders who might seek 
to pass off under better-known names than 
their own their goods, either inferior or "just 
as good." 

This is where the difference comes in 
between names representing the origin and 
names representing the kind of various 
goods. 

Portland and Malvern, for instance, are 
both geographical names, but Portland, when 
we talk of Portland cement, represents the 
kind and not the origin of the cement ; on 
the contrary, Malvern, when we talk of 
Malvern water, represents the origin of the 
water, as well and even more than the kind. 
In other words, the geographical name of 
Portland has fallen into common use ; it has 
acquired a " generic " meaning and has lost 
its geographical significance. Nothing of the 
sort has happened nor can ever happen with 
Malvern, which denotes the origin of the 
water sold under its name. The one is a 
manufactured article and the other is a 
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natural product. A manufactured article 
may be known by the name of the place 
where it was first or best manufactured, such 
as Paris white, or Bath buns, and yet be 
manufactured equally well or better any- 
where else in the world ; its merits, and there- 
fore its value, will be due to the materials 
used and the methods followed by each 
individual manufacturer, and the " copy- 
right " which is alone deserving of inter- 
national recognition and protection will be 
the manufacturer's name and trade-mark. 
There is no reason why a Bath bun should 
be better or worse because it has been made 
at Bath or Berwick, but there is every reason 
why Malvern water will always be different 
from London tap-water, however similar 
in appearance it may be. 

What is true of Malvern and all mineral 
waters is equally true of wine, which owes 
its chief merits, its most distinctive properties, 
its greatest value, first and foremost to the 
nature of the soil, to the climate and aspect 
of individual vineyards, factors which have 
such a considerable influence upon the species 
of vines grown, that not even when the 
grapes are of the same species and when 
the process of vinification is the same, can 
the wine made in different districts, even in 
neighbouring districts, be the same. 

The same species of grapes are grown, for 
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instance, both in the Champagne and the 
Burgundy districts, but still red wine made 
in Champagne no more resembles Burgundy 
than sparkling wines made in Burgundy 
resemble Champagne. It can never be a 
question of usage ; it is not even a question 
of better or worse quality, but merely one 
of difference, of difference due to the soil 
and climate of two different vine-growing 
districts. 

They may bottle some of their white wines 
in Burgundy in the same way as in Cham- 
pagne, and they may go on doing it for a 
hundred years or more ; they may turn out 
a very nice sparkling wine, but they never 
will make any wine that will be the same as 
" Champagne " ; they never will have the 
right to sell their wine as " Champagne " ; 
they never will have the right nor the 
stupidity to sell it as " Burgundy Cham- 
pagne." 

In other words, Champagne, Burgundy, 
and the geographical names of all other wines, 
denote and must ever denote the origin and 
not the process of manufacture of a wine, 
since the materials used in the making of 
wine — ^the juice of the grape — differ accord- 
ing to the different soils and climate of the 
vineyards from which they are obtained. 

To pass off or attempt to pass off upon 
the pubhc any wine under a geographical 
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name other than the name of the locality or 
district where the grapes were grown, from 
which the said wine was made, is unfair 
competition. It is a usurpation and a false 
description ; it causes or is intended to cause 
a prejudice to the owners of the vineyards 
robbed of their good name ; it deceives or is 
intended to deceive the purchaser as to the 
particular origin and worth of the wine 
purchased. 

International legislation on the subject is 
absolutely definite. 

International Legislation 

Treaties or " arrangements " between two 
countries are all very well in some cases, but 
they are altogether unsatisfactory in others, 
and this was recognised long before the League 
of Nations was thought to be within the 
realm of possibilities. In the case of Postage, 
Literary Copyright, Navigation, etc., inter- 
national covenants were signed by practically 
all civilised nations for their mutual benefit. 

In 1878, an international " Trade-Marks " 
Congress drew public attention to the neces- 
sity of drafting some international legisla- 
tion destined to afford to the traders of all 
civilised states the reciprocity of effective 
protection for their trade-marks and com- 
mercial rights. 
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As a result of the recommendation of the 
Congress of 1878, the Powers formed, in 
1883, an " International Union for the Mutual 
Protection of Industrial Property," with en- 
joyment of equal advantages in protection 
and legal remedy against infringement of 
their respective rights by the subjects of the 
contracting countries, no obligations being 
imposed, however, other than those recog- 
nised by the laws and statutes in force in each 
contracting country. 

The first "International Union" met inParis, 
in 1883, and drew up the first international 
Commercial Charter which denounced mis- 
description and decreed that henceforth it 
would be illegal, as it had always been unfair, 
to assume or imitate a commercial name, 
particularlyif such a name were of geographical 
origin, as a description for goods made in 
another locality, more or less in colourable 
resemblance of the original goods, such a 
practice being likely to cause a prejudice to 
the rightful owner or owners of the name, 
and also to mislead and prejudice the buyer, 
who is deceived as to the particvilar origin, 
hence as to the nature and quahty of the 
product which he buys. 

An Additional Arrangement to the findings 
of the Paris Convention of 1883 was subse- 
quently agreed upon by the Powers at a 
Convention held at Madrid on April 14th, 
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1891, the text including, inter alia, the 
following : 

" Art. I. — All goods bearing a false 
indication of origin, in which one of the 
contracting States, or a place situated 
therein, should be directly or indirectly 
indicated as being the country or place of 
origin, shall be seized upon importation 
into any of the said States. The seizure 
may also take place either in the State 
where the false indication of origin has 
been applied, or in that State into which 
the goods bearing the false indication 
may have been imported. If the law of 
any State does not permit seizure on im- 
portation, such seizure shall be replaced 
by prohibition of importation. 

" Art. IV. — ^The tribunals of each 
country wiU decide what appellations, on 
account of their generic character, do not 
fall within the provisions of the present 
arrangement, regional appellations concern- 
ing the origin of products of the vine being, 
however, not comprised in the reserve specified 
by the present Article." 

The terms of Article IV. of the Madrid 
Arrangement are in effect expressly de- 
signed to ensure the complete protection of 
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geographical names of origin as applied to 
wine, must, wine-alcohol, raisins and currants. 
The Articles of the 1883 Convention of 
Paris were considered and augmented by the 
Conference of Rome in 1886 (but were not 
subsequently ratified by the Powers repre- 
sented), and were further revised by the 
Conference of Brussels, December 14th, igoo, 
and revised again at the Convention of 
Washington, U.S.A., on July 2nd, 1911. 

The Arrangement of Madrid was also 
considered and strengthened at Washington 
on June 2nd, 191 1, and ratified eventually 
by the following States : 

Great Britain and New Zealand ; France, 
Algeria, Tunis, and all French Colonies ; 
Portugal, Madeira and the Azores; Spain; 
Italy ; Belgium ; Holland, Dutch Indies, 
Surinam and Curasao ; Austria, Himgary ; 
Switzerland ; Brazil ; Cuba ; Mexico. 

Other countries not signatories of the Con- 
vention of Washington have adopted legis- 
lative measures which are in fuU accord with 
the provisions of the said Convention. They 
are the following : 

Argentine, Australia, Bolivia, Chile, Den- 
mark, Dominican Republic, Ecuador, Greece, 
Nicaragua, Panama, Paraguay, Peru, Ru- 
mania, Servia, Sweden. 

The Convention of Washington (June 2nd, 
1911) came into force on May ist, 1913. 
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Article IV of this important agreement 
is practically a repetition of Article IV of 
the Madrid Convention of 1891 : 

" Art. IV. — The tribunals of each 
country will decide what appellations, on 
account of their generic character, do not 
fall within the provisions of the present 
Agreement ; regional appellations concern- 
ing the origin of the products of the vine 
being, however, not comprised in the 
reserve specified by the present Article." 

There can be no doubt that the Arrange- 
ments of Madrid of 1891, for the Protection 
of Names of Origin, as revised at Washington 
in 1911, affirm the unquestionable right of 
products of the vine to their particular 
geographical names, and expressly stipulates 
that this decision shall not be subject to 
revision by the Courts in any of the contracting 
countries. 

This is why I told you that the question 
whether names such as Port, Champagne, 
Burgundy, etc., were appellations with a 
strictly geographical meaning or had fallen 
into common use and acquired a " generic " 
meaning, was not a question of personal 
opinion, personal to me or to you or to any 
jury in England, in France, or anywhere else, 
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but a question of fact which has been decided 
by three consecutive international tribunals. 

France 

In France, a number of laws have been 
drafted for the purpose of checking mis- 
description in general and the misuse of 
geographical names of origin in particular. 
Some of the most important of these laws, 
and of the sundry regulations, decrees and 
orders arising out of them, are the following : 

(i) The law of July 28th, 1824, "for 
the protection of Commercial 
Names and Trade-Marks." 

(2) The law of 1857, extending to the 

natural products of the soil the 
right of being protected under 
commercial trade-marks. 

(3) The law of February ist, 1899, pro- 

hibiting the importation in and 
transit through France of foreign 
wines, except under the names of 
their country of origin. 

(4) The law of August ist, 1905, on 

fraudulent use of names of origin, 
etc. 

(5) The law of August 5th, 1908, on de- 

limitations of wine districts. 
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(6) Decree of September 3rd, 1907, pro- 

viding administrative regulations 
of the law of 1905 for wines, 
sparkling wines, brandy, and 
spirits. 

(7) Decree of December 17th, 1908, de- 

limiting the wine district of Cham- 
pagne. 

(8) Decree of May ist, 1909, delimiting 

the district of Cognac. 

(9) Decree of May 25th, 1909, delimiting 

the district of Armagnac, Bas 
Armagnac, Tenareze, and Haut- 
Armagnac. 

(10) Decree of September i8th, 1909, de- 

limiting the wine district of 
Banyuls. 

(11) Decree of February i8th, 1911, de- 

limiting the wine district of 
Bordeaux. 

(12) Decree of February loth, 191 1, 

mea,sures for excise control of the 
wines produced in the Champagne 
district. 

(13) Decree of June 7th, 1911, delimiting 

the Second Champagne wine 
district. 

(14) The law of May 6th, 1919, for the 

protection of appellations of 
origin. 
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The main provisions of this, the latest 
French law upon the matter, are as follows : 

Art. 

(1-7) Any individual, S5nidicate or associa- 
tion shall be entitled to legal re- 
dress whenever it may be deemed 
that goods are not entitled to the 
name of " origin " which has been 
given them. 
(8) Whosoever shall have knowingly 
used for any class of goods a name 
of origin to which such goods were 
not entitled, and whosoever shall 
have sold or helped to sell such 
goods, shall be fined not less than 
100 frs. and not more than 2,000 
frs., and may be sent to prison for 
not less than three months and 
not more than one year. 

(10) Appellations of origin of the products 

of the vine can never be considered 
as possessing a generic meaning 
nor as having become public 
property. 

(11) Growers shall file in an affidavit 

immediately after the vintage, 
stating the quantity of wine made 
by them and the name of " origin " 
which they intend giving to their 
produce. 
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(12-13) On and after September ist, 1919, 
every wine and brandy dealer 
shaU keep an excise register show- 
ing in detail purchases and sales 
of French wines and spirits with 
their proper names of " origin," 
and shall invoice goods sold under 
the same appellations as when 
received. 

(16) Growers and shippers dealing in 
sparkling wines shall keep in 
entirely distinct premises the 
wines which are entitled to the 
name of " Champagne " and other 
sparkling wines, if any, which are 
not entitled to the name of origin 
" Champagne," 



Portugal 

The Government of Portugal was a party 
to the Arrangement of Madrid, 1891, for the 
protection of names of origin, and became 
also a signatory of the Washington Convention 
of igii. 

The Portuguese law of September i8th, 
1908, defined the boundaries of the viti- 
cultural district of the Douro, but failed to 
prevent the shipment, under the name of 
Port, of wine produced in the southern 
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viticultural districts. In order to stop that 
practice, and at the same time restrict the 
name of " Port " to the produce of the Douro 
district alone, special provision was made in 
the Anglo-Portuguese Treaty BiU in 1914, 
as amended, by the Portuguese Government 
in 1915 during a debate on Clause 6 which, 
in the original text, defined " Port " as being 
wine, " the produce of Portugal." The amend- 
ment, moved by Senor Bernado Lucas, 
was passed by the Portuguese Chamber of 
Deputies on January nth, 1915, and reads : 

" It is, however, understood as regards 
Article IV. of the said Treaty that, accord- 
ing to our internal legislation, the Portu- 
guese wine to which the denomination 
' Port ' is applied, is solely the full-bodied 
wine produced in the Douro region as 
demarcated by law and exported through 
the B ar of Oporto . " ( " Diario do Go verno, ' ' 
" Camara dos Deputados," January, 1915.) 

The amendment by the Portuguese Govern- 
ment of the terms of Article VI of the Anglo- 
Portuguese Treaty was accepted by the 
British Government in the following slightly 
modified form : — 

" The description ' Port ' applied to wine 
the produce of Portugal, imported into the 
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United Kingdom after the commencement 
of this Act, shall be deemed to be a false 
trade description within the meaning of the 
Merchandize Act, 1887, if the wine on im- 
portation into the United Kingdom was 
not accompanied by a certificate issued by 
the competent Portuguese authorities to 
the effect that it was wine to which, by the 
law of Portugal, the description ' Port ' 
may be applied." 

The Bill was read a third time in the House 
of Commons on August loth, 1916, " without 
one word of opposition to the principle in- 
volved being raised during the debates." 



Germany 

Unfortunately, Germany always refused to 
subscribe to these commercial conventions, 
the success of which depend almost entirely 
upon conformity of action by all. Fraud was 
ever one of Germany's favourite weapons, in 
peace as in war, and the right to fraud one of 
her jealously guarded privileges. This privi- 
lege, however, has been taken away from 
her by the economic clauses of the Peace 
Treaty, as the second Article of Chapter C. 
shows : 
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Treaty of Peace 

CHAPTER C 

Unfair Competition 

(2) The German Government under- 
takes to conform itself to the laws 
as well as to the administrative 
and judicial decisions arising out 
of such laws, in force in any 
one of the Allied and Associated 
Governments' countries and offi- 
cially notified by the competent 
authority, determining or regu- 
lating the right to any regional 
appellation as regards wines and 
spirits produced in the country 
where such district may be situ- 
ated, also the circumstances in 
which the use of any regional 
appellation may be sanctioned, 
and the importation, exportation, 
as well as the making, circulating, 
sale or offer for sale of products or 
goods bearing regional appella- 
tions contrary to the above-men- 
tioned laws and decisions shall be 
prohibited by the German Govern- 
ment and stopped by measures 
stated in Article I of the present 
Chapter. 
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Germany has now been made to sign that 
she should prohibit the sale, manufacture 
and importation of all goods bearing a false 
indication of origin, and particularly wines the 
geographical names of which can never be 
considered as possessing merely a " generic " 
meaning. 

Now that even the Germans are going to 
be honest " by order " in the matter of the 
description of wines, let us hope that we shall 
have to deplore less and less misdescription 
in the Trade. 

Lawful and Suitable Names 

Let us now turn to a different aspect of the 
question. 

We are agreed that it is wrong, that it is 
dishonest, to sell any wine under a geo- 
graphical name to which it is not entitled. 
But need we always sell our wines under 
their legitimate geographical name ? And 
is the legitimate geographical name of a wine 
always a sufficient and fair description ? 

I once saw a wine described upon the cata- 
logue of a sale in the country simply as " Red 
Wine " ; it was a Chateau-bottled wine of 
one of the finest growths of the Medoc, and of 
a famous vintage. The description " Red 
Wine " was perfectly legitimate, and also 
perfectly foolish. Any wine which may justly 
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be proud of its birthright, of its proper name, 
should never be denied it. But there is no 
compulsion nor any necessity for you to give 
the exact name and birth certificate of every 
wine which you may have to sell. 

Take, for instance, the case of a wine- 
merchant suppl5dng a number of pubHc- 
houses in a thicldy populated industrial 
district. He is asked by his customers for a 
regular and large supply of cheap wine, and 
he is anxious to supply the best value possible 
for the price, and to keep up the quality as 
near the same level as possible. Obviously, it 
would be useless for him to waste his time 
looking at samples of Bordeaux or Burgundy 
wines, since he would have no chance of secur- 
ing sufficient supplies of either, if genuine, 
and at a price sufficiently low to be of any 
use to him. His best course would be to look 
for suitable wines, suitable as regards both 
quality and price, and irrespective of their 
geographical names of origin. He could sell 
such wines under his own name or trade mark, 
and without any mention whatever of their 
country of origin. The particular needs of 
this particular case being low price, large 
supplies, and a regular quality, it would be 
best to be free to secure suppUes in more than 
one market, from Australia, Africa, Italy, 
France, the North of Spain, or the South of 
Portugal, and possibly to blend judiciously 
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wines of different origins in order to arrive at 
a regular average of quality and cost price. 

To supply wines of various and varying 
origins under the same geographical name 
would not be honest ; to change the name 
each time the origin of the wine happened to 
be different would not be wise ; it would be 
better, therefore, to give no geographical name 
at all. 

Better-class wines, however, should always 
be sold under their lawful name of origin, but 
you must bear in mind that whilst a geo- 
graphical name of origin must never be given 
to a wine which is not the produce exclusively 
of grapes grown in the district known by 
such a name, all the wines which are produced 
in certain districts are not necessarily entitled 
to go into the world under the name of their 
birthplace. 

This is due to the fact that many geo- 
graphical appellations do not denote solely 
the origin of the wines which are known 
thereby, but also the most famous kind of 
wine which usage has associated with such 
names. 

Port, for instance, denotes a wine made in 
the valley of the Douro. It is illegal to sell 
Lisbon Port, Spanish Port, Algerian Port, 
or any other wine, however similar it may be 
to Port, under the name of Port. At the 
same time, not all the wine made in the Alto 
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Douro is entitled to the name of Port, because 
this name is universally acknowledged to 
apply exclusively to the fortified kind of 
Douro wines. 

Champagne, also, is a wine that cannot be 
made from any other grapes but those grown 
in Champagne, but not all the wine made in 
Champagne can be sold under the mere 
appellation of " Champagne," which only 
applies to the sparkhng wines of a certain 
district of the former Champagne country. 

Distinctive methods of wine-making, such 
as obtain in the making of Port and Cham- 
pagne, are easily defined ; it is ever so much 
more difiicult to determine the geographical 
limits beyond which vineyards are denied the 
privilege of producing wine entitled to names 
with a world-wide reputation. 

Some names of origin have a distinctly 
geographical meaning, others have acquired 
it by immemorial usage. There is no such 
place to be found on any map as Claret, for 
instance. Claret was originally a name with- 
out any geographical meaning ; it designated 
merely a certain type of light wine. But that 
type of wine having been shipped to England 
exclusively from Bordeaux during three con- 
secutive centuries, the name acquired a 
geographical meaning, which it has retained 
ever since. 

Claret is a geographical appellation to 
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which no wines are entitled except those 
which are the produce of vineyards which 
have from time immemorial produced the 
wines known in this country by the name of 
Claret, and in France under the name of 
Bordeaux. 

Port is also a geographical appellation, the 
geographical meaning of which was acquired 
and has been consecrated by commercial 
usage and defined by law. Port stands for 
Oporto, the port at the mouth of the river 
Douro, and it has been applied dtiring the 
last two and a half centuries to the wine 
shipped from Oporto. But the mere fact 
of coming from Oporto was, obviously, never 
meant to entitle any kind of wine to the name 
of Port, a name to which no wine has any 
right which does not fulfil the three con- 
ditions laid down by the Portuguese law of 
1915, viz. (i) a fortified wine, (2) produced 
in the Douro region, as demarcated by law, 
(3) exported through the Bar of Oporto. 

Champagne is the name of a former French 
county, and Burgundy the name of an ancient 
French duchy. Within the borders of the 
old provinces of Champagne and Burgundy, 
borders which have changed from time to 
time, vineyards have flourished from time 
immemorial, but certain vineyards upon the 
slopes of some specially-favoured hiUs have 
produced wines of much greater excellence 
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than the rest. The vinous fame of Cham- 
pagne and Burgundy is due to none but their 
best wines, and none but the wines which are 
still produced by the same or similarly 
situated vineyards are entitled to the name 
which their forbears have made famous. 

Champagne and Burgundy are appellations 
of origin which apply to only a small propor- 
tion of the total output of the vineyards 
which occupy the whole former territories 
of these two provinces. In other words, 
their geographical meaning is restricted to 
the best wines, to the wines upon which the 
fame of these two names was built and still 
stands. 

Cognac, on the other hand, is a geographical 
appellation covering a much more consider- 
able ground than that upon which the 
ancient town of Cognac stands, but the law 
of the land has decided which were to be the 
limits of the territory north, south, east and 
west of Cognac within which grapes could 
be grown, the distilled produce of which is 
alone entitled to the far-famed name of 
Cognac. 

Madeira is a geographical appellation than 
which there is none easier of definition. The 
ocean demarcates the limits beyond which 
no wine can be made which is entitled to the 
name of Madeira, and there is no human 
law that will ever do the work so well. 
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Bordeaux and Cognac, Champagne and 
Burgundy, Port and Sherry, are geographical 
names of origin which should never be used 
in a generic sense as denoting simply certain 
kinds of wine ; their meaning is first of all 
geographical ; they designate none but the 
wines of well-known European vineyards 
the limits of which have been fixed by inter- 
national commercial practice of long standing 
and by national legislation during the last 
few years. 

The same rule applies, of course, to the 
more comprehensive geographical qualifica- 
tives of Algerian, Australian, Californian, 
Cape, French, Greek, Italian, Portuguese, 
Spanish, and all such, which cover all the 
wines, the worst as well as the best, made 
within the borders of the geographical ex- 
pression for which they stand. 

All wines other than the commoner kinds, 
all wines which have any personal merit, 
any individuality of their own, should be 
given their own Christian name as well as 
their family name. 

A wine grown and bottled at Ch&,teau Lafite, 
for instance, is (i) red wine, (2) a Claret, (3) a 
Medoc, (4) a Pauillac wine, but there is not 
one of these descriptive and geographical 
names, all of which are correct in themselves, 
which does justice to the produce of so famous 
a growth. 
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Whenever possible, give every wine its due, 
that is, its own personal name. The mere fact 
of going into the world under a name of its own 
stamps a wine as possessing sufficient merit to 
stand alone ; it is not the case with wines 
which are only made acceptable or more 
agreeable, by the art of the blender. 

There is an ocean of Claret, a sea of Medoc, 
streams of Pauillac, but if you pick out even 
the least of Pauillac-growths, the wine of 
Croizet-Bages, it is as the dew-drop made 
irridescent by the rising sun ; you can see it 
all, you can visualize it so much better than 
the countless m5n:iads of similar drops in the 
ocean. 

One of the greatest charms of both Bordeaux 
and Burgundy wines is their individuality ; 
they are the least " industrial " of all wines ; 
each little vineyard is proud of its grapes, 
and jealous of its name ; its owners come and 
go, but the soil and climate do not change ; 
its friends are few or many, its fame purely 
local or world-wide ; with each succeeding 
vintage its grapes vary in quahty and quan- 
tity ; but it does not mind ; it retains its 
individuaUty ; it keeps out of the blending 
vat ; it is itself all the time. 

There are also vineyards of varying degrees 
of excellence in Spain, Portugal and Cham- 
pagne, but they are robbed of their names by 
the shippers of Sherry, Port and Champagne, 
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who have to blend together the produce 
of different vineyards in order to secure large 
enough supplies of wine of standard quality. 
These shippers, by their art, have rendered 
the blended wines of these different vineyards 
more suitable and therefore more valuable 
than the unblended produce of each individual 
vineyard ever was. Such wines cannot be 
sold under the name of any individual vine- 
yard, but under a more comprehensive appel- 
lation of origin, either Port, Sherry, or Cham- 
pagne, and under the name of the individual 
shipper responsible for the more or less 
judicious blending of the produce pf various 
Douro, Jerez or Champagne vineyards. 

You would never think of buying either 
Port, Sherry or Champagne from little-known 
people and to sell such wines under the names 
of better known shippers in order to sell them 
more easily or at a higher figure. To do such 
a thing would be dishonest, and it would be 
dangerous : the offended shippers wotild make 
you pay dearly for the offence. 

To sell Claret or Burgundy under the name 
of a vineyard which is not their own, but 
better-known than their own, in order to sell 
them more easily or at a higher figure, is just 
as dishonest, although it may not be so dan- 
gerous, the proof of the offence being more 
difficult to make and the procedure of prose- 
cution more difficult to start. 
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I know that the names of certain wines are 
bad selling names owing to their difficult 
pronunciation, and that the temptation is 
great to substitute a short and weU-known 
name in place of a long and unknown one. 
But what would you think of the Master of 
Ceremonies who would introduce you either 
as plain Mr. Brown, or else as Lord Nonsuch, 
because your own name happened to be 
difficult to pronounce and quite unknown to 
the company present ? You would object, 
and the company would also have a perfect 
right to object. 

If you think that you cannot sell a certain 
wine under its own nanie, because its name 
is too little known, then do not buy it. But 
if you buy .it because it is better, and better 
value, than any other wine off ered to you, then 
give it its due and make its name known. 

There are not nearly enough names of 
wine that are known, and the fault does not 
rest with the public, but with the shippers 
abroad and the merchants on this side. 

If a customer tells you that he has never 
heard of the wine which you are recommend- 
ing to him, do not recommend him exactly the 
same wine under a better-known name. It 
is not honest and it is not wise. Explain to 
your customer where the wine actually comes 
from, what the place looks like, how you can 
get there, and tell him all about it. (I am 
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assuming, of course, that the wine which you 
are recommending deserves your support and 
wider recognition.) If you do, your customer 
will realize that you know your business ; 
that you take the trouble to buy wines on 
their merits and not merely by their names ; 
that you are honest and selling your goods 
for what they are and not under false names. 
He will trust you and come back to you. He 
will be pleased, too, to give to his friends a wine 
the name of which is unusual, and about 
which he will be able to talk to them wisely. 
It will give his friends the impression that he 
is a judge of wine, and there are very few 
men, beUeve me, whose vanity is not tickled 
by the compliment. 

Always give a wine its name and nothing 
but its name. Avoid deception in all its 
forms ; do not deceive others, and do not 
deceive yourselves. Avoid lies and half-truths 
which are often the most despicable of lies. 

There is no such thing as Swiss Champagne, 
nor Australian Burgundy. Even the arch- 
fakers of the world, the Germans, agreed to 
that. An ordinance of the Chancellor of 
the Empire, under date March 27th, 1912, 
prohibited the use of the qualifying prefix 
" German," in conjunction with the French 
geographical name " Burgundy," as descrip- 
tive of a wine made in Germany, and purport- 
ing to " resemble " Burgundy. 
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In Australia, great efforts have been made 
to uplift the wine trade from the unfortunate 
rut, into which it was allowed to slide, of 
making an unfair and unwise use of European 
geographical names to sell their wines. 

Mr. Cuthbert Burgoyne has been untiring 
in his efforts to make the Australian Wine 
Trade recognize the error of their way. 
Speaking of the distinctive characteristics of 
the different European wines, in an interview 
reported in the April, 1905, issue of the 
"Australian Vigneron and Fruit Growers' 
Journal," Mr. Cuthbert Burgoyne said : 
" These wines have all made their marks on 
their own original names, which other coun- 
tries have been pleased to imitate and, as it 
is very well known that he who imitates can 
never lead, it is clearly evident that Austra- 
lian Wine-growers must adopt some special 
title for the wines that the soil of Australia is 
best able to produce, instead of adopting the 
names of wines of other countries." 

Misdescription is immoral ; immorahty is 
human, and I have no more the hope of 
preventing the misdescription of wine than I 
have the ambition of stamping out immoraUty. 
Wines will continue to be wrongly described. 
You can see wines with the strictly limited 
geographical names of weU-known growths 
quoted on merchants' price-lists, and even 
advertised in the daily papers, at prices which 
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you know for a fact to be below the first cost 
of such wines at the seat of production ; you 
cannot prevent that kind of fraud, for it is 
fraud, but you could very well do likewise, 
and all I am hoping to do, is to stop you from 
doing likewise. Sell none but honest wines, 
and sell them honestly. Believe me, you 
shall never have cause to regret it. 
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CHAPTER VI 

THE CARE OF WINE 

" \'\ TINE is the living blood of the grape," 
^^ and because it possesses Ufe, it is 
^ ' liable to sickness and doomed to 
death. It is your business to see that your 
wines be healthy, and that the hour of their 
death be not premature. 

Health is harmony ; sound wine also is 
harmony. A sound wine is a healthy wine ; 
it is a well-balanced whole ; harmony reigns 
between aU its component parts : water, 
alcohol, sugar, acids, salts, oils, etc. As soon 
as harmony is no longer perfect, the health of 
your wine is no longer what it should be : 
your wine is sick or sickening. It may be a 
benign and passing ailment, and its robust 
constitution may render outside help un- 
necessary, or it may be a contagious disease, 
a fatal one, one that neither doctor nor physic 
will ever cure. 

Your ambition should be to prevent your 
wine from becoming sick, never to be obliged 
to nurse it back to health. The first is much 
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easier to do than the second ; it requires little 
else but care, care and intelligence, of course, 
whereas the saving of diseased wines is a most 
difficult task, a thankless task, and one which, 
even when successfully accomplished, can 
never give any real satisfaction. 

Prevention is better than cure, always. 
Prevention means care, care at all times. 

First of all, you must exercise great care 
in the selection and purchase of your wines ; 
buy carefully ; buy from careful shippers ; 
buy carefully made wines ; ship carefully, 
that is at the right time and in the right way. 
If you do this, you should have little difficulty 
in avoiding most, if not all, troubles. 

At the same time, you must remember that 
the best of wines, and particularly the best, 
are easily spoilt. You must be careful at all 
times, and if you are, you will keep sickness 
out of your cellars, with the assistance of 
some sulphur, suitable finings and judicious 
racking. 

You should be careful what, when, where 
and from whom you buy, and you should try 
and purchase early so as to secure your wines 
at the best possible price; but to purchase 
early is a very different thing from shipping 
early. Never ship any wine which has not 
finished fermenting. Moreover, natural wines, 
more particularly Clarets, should be shipped 
according to the characteristics of their 
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vintage ; " big " wines should be shipped 
later, and " light " wines earUer. 

No wine should be shipped during extremes 
of either heat or cold, and least of all white 
wines. Light white wines are the most 
troublesome of all the wines which you are 
likely to handle, but if you make a rule never 
to ship any except during the spring and 
autumn, never to keep white wines in bond, 
and not to buy them from bonds where they 
have been kept for any time, and where they 
may have suffered from extremes of tempera- 
ture, you will save yourselves a great deal of 
trouble. 

You cannot overrate the importance of 
shipping wines only when of suitable age, and 
under suitable conditions ; it makes a con- 
siderable difference to their quality and 
soundness eventually, and this is why you 
should always endeavour to secure your 
supplies of young wines from shippers abroad 
who will value your custom and the good 
name of their wine more than your money, 
and earlier payments for earUer shipments. 

SULPHUR 

You remember that grape-sugar or "glu- 
cose " is a compound of carbon, hydrogen 
and oxygen, and that, owing to the presence 
of the catalyst " Z5niiase," which is due 
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to the micro-organisms " Saccharomycetes," 
chemical reactions follow which split up the 
carbon, hydrogen and oxygen molecules of 
glucose into two simpler compounds, viz. : 
Alcohol and Carbon Dioxide. This is known 
as " Vinous Fermentation." 

If you want a warm and cheerful blaze — 
and one which will also be quite safe — what 
do you require ? First of all some logs or coal 
of good quality and in good condition, other- 
wise you will have more smoke than fire. 
Then there must be sufficient draught of air 
for your fire to burn brightly and burn 
itself out, so that you can go to bed feel- 
ing that you are not leaving behind you a 
smouldering fire which may blaze up aU of a 
sudden, in the early hours of the morning, 
and set the carpet and perhaps the house on 
fire. 

If you want a good and safe wine you must 
have material of good quality, that is, grape- 
juice with plenty of glucose and in good 
condition, that is, with a large number of 
active Saccharomycetes. You must also 
have oxygen from the air, and a suitable 
temperature to allow fermentation to run its 
course regularly and right out ; only then can 
you feel safe. If the fermentation be slow or 
irregular, there will be some glucose left 
unconsumed, which will " blaze up " at the 
least expected moment, destroy the balance 
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of your wine, and render it unsaleable, either 
for a time, or even altogether. 

Unfermented glucose is a source of danger 
in all wines. 

Unfermented glucose may have failed to 
ferment at the right time for a variety of 
causes, which you, as merchants on this side, 
cannot tell since you were not in charge at the 
time when the grapes were crushed and the 
wine made. 

Unfermented glucose in the wine which 
you import is the first thing which you must 
watch in order to prevent trouble. It cannot 
and wiU not remain in its present state. Its 
molecules of carbon, hydrogen and oxygen are 
ready and going to change places, to split 
themselves up, to rearrange themselves, and 
you can either let them and take your chance 
or else interfere. 

Unfermented glucose in the wines which 
you import is not an anomaly ; far from it. 
In young wines it is absolutely normal and it 
will gradually become " oxidised " or " fermen- 
ted " into alcohol and carbon dioxide, pro- 
vided the catalyst " zymase " is stiU there to 
help, and provided also the heat or cold be not 
excessive. 

Unfermented glucose is not bound to so 
rearrange its molecules so as to form the com- 
pounds " alcohol " and " carbon dioxide." 
There are unfortunately ever so many other 
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ways to effect the change; there are other 
chemical reactions possible, other kinds of 
" Fermentation " than the " Vinous fermen- 
tation," other ways in which the oxygen of 
the air will combine with — or " oxidise " — 
CHO. 

Fermentations other than " vinous " fer- 
mentation are the cause of most ailments in 
wine and of serious losses to merchants. 
They should be prevented and, in most cases, 
they could be, with care and judgment. 

The Saccharomycetes are " ferments " or 
living micro-organisms, which are responsible 
for " zymase," thanks to which " vinous " 
fermentation takes place. But there are 
other living micro-organisms, ferments, 
moulds and bacteria ; each one of these is 
responsible for a different enzyme, which acts 
as a catalyst and renders possible a chemical 
interchange, or reaction, which takes place 
under the influence of " zymase." 

At the vintage time, the number of Sac- 
charomycetes is so considerable that they 
outweigh all other micro-organisms, and their 
zymase is paramount. But as time goes on 
no fresh Saccharomycetes — or very few — 
come in, whilst various moulds and bacteria 
float in and mix with the wine each time 
it is racked, or even simply filled at the bung. 

These moulds and bacteria are your enemies 
and the cause of most troubles. You must 
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take the greatest possible care to keep them 
at bay. If not, what few Saccharomycetes 
are left in your wine will be smothered by 
them ; what little zymase was present to allow 
the oxidation of unfermented glucose into 
ethyl alcohol, will be swamped, and its place 
taken by some other enzyme which wiU 
cause the oxidation, not only of the unfer- 
mented glucose into alcohols different from 
ethyl alcohol, but the oxidation also of the 
ethyl alcohol already there. This is what 
happens in particular under the influence of 
the micro-organisms known as " Mycoderma 
aceti," which are responsible for the oxidation 
of ethyl alcohol into water and acetic acid, 
or vinegar. 

How shall we keep these wrong " fer- 
ments," moulds and bacteria out of our 
wine ? 

First of all by being most careful to see 
that the greatest cleanliness reigns at all 
times and in aU places when and where wine 
is handled. 

Secondly, by the assistance of Sulphur. 

Sulphur is an element which is to be found 
in a considerable number of compoimds. 
When its temperature is raised to " ignition 
point," combustion sets in and various 
chemical reactions take place, all of which 
require a relatively large proportion of 
oxygen. This is exactly the reason why 
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sulphur can be of such great use to us ; 
it deprives ferments, moulds and bacteria 
of the oxygen indispensable to their exist- 
ence. 

However well rinsed a cask may be before 
being filled with wine, the porous fibre of 
its staves is alive with microscopic germs 
of moulds, millions of which float in the air 
and in water. These germs wiU grow unless 
we nip them in the bud. There are many 
ways of doing it, but most of them are un- 
suitable because they might injure either 
the cask or the wine which we mean to put 
in it. There is no more suitable way than 
introducing into the cask a small piece of 
lighted sulphur, called a sulphur match, 
hooked on to the bung, and driving the bung 
home so as to prevent the outside air from 
getting in. Care must be taken so to fasten 
the hook or wire used that there is no risk 
of its falling into the cask. In order to 
continue burning in the cask, the sulphur 
will require all the oxygen present inside, 
and it will leave none for the born and un- 
born moulds or bacteria which, in conse- 
quence, will die off or never come to life. 
Our cask will then be " sterilised." 

Combustion does not mean destruction, 
but chemical change. The sulphur which 
was at the end of our bung-hook will no longer 
be there, after combustion, but our cask 
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will be filled with a gas which was not there 
before, a gas called sulphurous gas. 

We then fill our cask with wine, and 
immediately the sulphurous gas begins to 
combine with all sorts of molecules of different 
compounds in wine, and, in the process, 
changes from sulphurous gas to sulphuric 
acid. This process requires oxygen, and 
there was none in the cask when the wine was 
poured in ; it needs be supplied, therefore, 
by the wine itself ; this deprives ferments 
and bacteria which were in the wine from a 
certain proportion of the oxygen which was 
indispensable to their existence ; their life 
does not come to a sudden end, but it receives 
a brutal check. 

Sulphuric acid combines, in its turn, with 
albuminous substances in wine, and forms a 
compound which checks further the fermen- 
tation or " oxidising " of the grape-sugar 
still in the wine, or of its ethyl alcohol, or of 
any other compound in it which is sus- 
ceptible of being oxidised. 

Bearing this in mind, you will realise at 
once that sulphur may be of great assistance 
to you, always as a sterilising agent, and 
sometimes in order to check unwelcome 
fermentations, that is to say, fermentations 
other than vinous fermentation. 

Dealing with a new wine which has still 
a fair proportion of grape-sugar, the last 
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thing you want to do is to check the progress 
of its vinous fermentation, that is to say, the 
normal oxidation of its grape-sugar into 
ethyl alcohol ; at the same time, you do not 
want to rack any wine into a cask teeming 
with millions of microscopic germs of bacteria 
and motdds. Do not be afraid to use sulphur 
to kill all these, but do not rack your wine in 
a small and close cellar with gas-jets burning 
and hardly any air about. Get as big a 
draught of air as you can, and rack your 
wine in open and shallow pans without any 
haste, in such a way that with every panful 
of wine poured into the cask you will intro- 
duce enough fresh air for the sulphurous 
gas to have as much oxygen as it requires 
and to spare ; if you do this, what grape- 
juice may stiU have to ferment shall not go 
short of oxygen, and it may even have more 
than before, with the result that its " oxida- 
tion " or fermentation shall not be checked, 
and may even be accelerated. 

On the other hand, when racking a wine 
which has finished fermenting but is showing 
signs of being disposed to start fermenting 
again, then give it as little oxygen as you can 
during the process of racking. 

The use of sulphur as a steriUsing agent is 
absolutely legitimate, generally a necessity, 
and always safe. 

It has great advantages : it wards off 
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potential enemies ; it prevents disease, and 
prevention is better than cure, every time. 
It has but a sHght disadvantage — that of 
being responsible for a certain quantity of 
sulphuric compounds, known as " Sulphites," 
which remain in the wine, but when sulphur 
is used for sterilising casks in a rational way, 
that is to say, without excess, the quantity 
of sulphites which will be present eventually 
in the wine will be so small that they will 
neither impair the taste of the wine nor 
affect its bouquet. 

The use of sulphur as a moderating agent 
of, or complete check upon, fermentation is 
relatively legitimate, exceptionally necessary, 
and seldom safe. Never resort to this practice 
if you can possibly avoid it. 

The moulds and bacteria in a sulphurised 
cask are killed for all time ; others may find 
their way in later, but those that were kiUed 
will never come back to life. Grape-sugar 
which sulphur deprives of the necessary 
oxygen will not ferment, but it is not kUled ; 
it is always there, gasping for air but never 
stifled, and if ever enough oxygen finds its 
way in by some means or other, it will 
ferment again, it wiU be oxidised in some 
way or other, and most likely it will be in 
the " other " way, I mean the wrong way, 
owing to the fact that the saccharomycetes and 
their zymase will probably be in a minority. 
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Of course, you can stop this wine from 
fermenting by using sulphur again, but other 
troubles await you. When fermentation was 
originally stopped by sulphur, sulphites were 
formed which are still in your wine, and more 
sulphites will be the inevitable consequence 
of a fresh treatment by sulphur. Sulphites 
over and above very small quantities are 
objectionable ; they give to the wine a taste 
and smell of sulphur which is unpleasant, 
and which may be injurious to health. This 
is alone sufficient reason to be chary of 
sulphurised wines. You may have to use 
sulphur to check fermentation in certain 
wines, and if your wines have not been 
treated by sulphur before, you may do so 
legitimately and profitably. But do not 
buy bulk wines which contain more than 
traces of sulphites. A bulk wine with appreci- 
able quantities of sulphites is a wine the 
vinous fermentation of which has been 
checked by sulphur, and it may even be a sick 
or sickening wine the " putrefaction " of 
which has been retarded by sulphur. There 
are exceptions to all rules, but, as a rule, you 
will be well advised to leave sulphured bulk 
wines severely alone. 

I say purposely " bulk " wines, because 
there are some extremely fine sweet white 
wines which contain fairly large quantities 
of sulphites, and you need not be afraid to 
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handle such wines ; they will not give you 
any trouble, first of all because they are too 
carefully made, and contain too great a pro- 
portion of alcohol to ferment again, and also 
because no oxygen in sufiicient quantity is 
ever likely to reach them after they have been 
bottled. 

The chemical compounds formed by sul- 
phur, sulphurous and sulphur combinations 
are very numerous, but we have not got time 
to go further into their merits and demerits. 
What I wish you to remember chiefly is that 
all such combinations require much oxygen 
and that the sterihsing action of sulphur is 
chiefly based upon the fact that sulphur, in 
the course of its various chemical changes, 
deprives ferments, moulds and bacteria of 
the oxygen which is required for their 
existence. 

One other point which you should remem- 
ber in connection with sulphur is the fact 
that sulphur in various forms precipitates 
the colouring matter of red wines by com- 
bining with the mucilaginous pigment of the 
grape-skins, which gives to red wines their 
colour. Red wines can be and have been 
" discoloured " by sulphur and sold as 
white wines — white wines containing, of 
course, a good many tell-tale sulphites, 
which should be a sufficient warning for 
you. 
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2. — Racking 

Sulphur should keep undesirable aliens out 
of your wine ; use it for the purpose. But 
there may be in your wine some undesirable 
natives which came in when the grapes were 
brought to the press ; sulphur cannot keep 
them out, and if you do not get rid of them 
they will give you trouble. Call in the police 
at an early stage of your wine's life and get 
the native undesirables locked up safely, 
first of all, by a reliable police force — ^reliable, 
but intelligent and not too hasty — and when 
your police force shall have " netted " them, 
you can do away with them ; your wine shall 
thus be safe from both external and internal 
enemies. 

Racking and Fining are the safest police 
force you can call in for the purpose, 

Unfermented grape- juice is made up of 
about 98 per cent, of water and grape-sugar 
and 2 per cent, of exceedingly small quantities 
of many different substances. Some of them 
are mucilagenous, fatty, gummy, oily or 
acid substances, which are formed normally 
in the course of vegetation and the ripening 
of the grapes ; they vary according to the 
species of grapes, the nature of the soil, the 
temperature and moisture of each season, 
the quality and quantity of fertilisers used, 
etc. Other substances find their way into the 
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grape-juice, but are quite foreign to it ; such 
are particles of sulphate of copper which may 
have reached the berries when the vines were 
sprayed ; such also are the dust and dirt 
which may be on the grapes when they are 
picked, since grapes are not washed before 
they are pressed. 

Grape- juice, from the moment it begins to 
ferment — and, later on, wine — struggles 
hard to free itself from all matters which, 
from the first, are harmful or unnecessary, 
and also from those which, at a later stage, 
having played their part and outlived their 
welcome, have become harmful or unneces- 
sary. They get rid of all such matters as 
best they can and precipitate them to the 
bottom of the cask in the shape of " lees " or 
upon the glass of the bottles in the form of 
" crust." 

Both grape-juice and wine do their best, 
but we can and we should help them. At 
first, by fermenting " boisterously," grape- 
juice " chucks out " at the bung-hole some 
of the dirt that came in with the grapes, but 
most of its " mud " and the whole of the 
" lees " which, later, wine will precipitate, 
drop to the bottom of the cask and remain 
there. So long as they remain in the cask, 
lees are a danger ; they are no longer in 
solution with the wine, but they are in contact 
with it, and they can do harm. It is then 
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that we come in and help. We draw our 
wine, minus the lees, carefully into another 
cask, that is to say, we " rack " it, and it is no 
longer in contact with its lees. 

Water and alcohol are the two principal 
compounds in wine, but there are a very 
large number of others, some of which were 
in grape- juice and have not been affected by 
fermentation, whilst others are by-products 
of fermentation. These compounds are 
numerous and of very different kinds ; they 
are only represented by very small quantities, 
some of them by infinitesimal quantities, 
but each one of them has a part to play, and 
a part which it must play in a certain way. 
If any one of them is behind or forward in 
its work, the equilibrium or harmony of the 
wine is in danger and may be destroyed. 

A sound wine is a well-ba!lanced wine ; it 
is an harmonious whole. It is a wine of which 
the water, alcohol, sugar, glycerol, acids, 
tartrates, salts, and all component parts are 
ever changing, exchanging molecules, re- 
adjusting themselves, but always in tune ; 
every false chord is a jar ; every snapped wire 
impairs the value of the instrument. 

A sound wine does not require physic, but 
it requires care ; it can look after itself, up 
to a point, and shake off tartaric acid and 
other compounds which have ceased to serve 
any useful purpose. But you must not 
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make it run the danger of contagion which it 
would run if you were to leave it too long 
in contact with its cast-off impurities. Hence 
the absolute necessity of " racking." 

3. — ^Finings 

Wine should be racked — and, later on, 
bottled— when it is quite clear. A wine 
which is not clear is a wine in which there are 
substances which should be in the lees and 
removed with the lees, substances which have 
ceased to serve their purpose and can only 
be a source of trouble. 

Substances which foul the brilliancy of 
wine are substances which the wine has 
rejected but which are too light to drop 
to the bottom of the cask by their own 
weight. Hence the necessity of " Fining." 

" Fining " is the spreading of a net with 
extremely fine meshes upon a wine, a net 
which will slowly sink to the bottom of the 
cask, carrying with it the soUd particles of 
various substances in suspension in the wine. 

There are different sorts of " nets," but 
they are all used for the same purpose, and 
they all act upon the same principle. Some 
sink faster than others, some have finer 
meshes than others, but their action is always 
a physical one ; they sweep all before them 
as they go down to the bottom. 
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The " fining "of wine is a perfectly legiti- 
mate practice, and one which is indispens- 
able in the majority of wines other than 
the commoner types of beverage wines, 
which are consumed quite young, and 
which it may be sufficient to rack from off 
their lees. 

The fining of wine is a practice which 
requires much care and judgment. The 
substances used as finings, the time and the 
method of using them, differ, and are not 
equally suitable. 

Take, for instance, two of the most ancient 
and universally employed means of fining 
wines, i.e., the whipped white of eggs and 
fresh blood. 

The white of from five to eight eggs, 
according to the type of wine, whipped to a 
froth in a glass of water, with a handful of 
rocksalt added, will take about ten days to 
settle down after they have been thoroughly 
well mixed in a hogshead of about fifty-five 
gallons of wine. 

Two tumblers of fresh blood poured into a 
hogshead of wine and thoroughly well mixed, 
will have reached the bottom of the cask in 
about thirty-six hours. 

When time is of great value, blood will be a 
more suitable agent for fining, but when the 
wine to be fined is a red wine, the drawback 
of using blood is that it precipitates a fairly 
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large proportion of the colouring pigment 
which gives to red wine its colour. 

There are other substances used as finings, 
and probably none to such a great extent as 
isinglass for white wines, of which half an 
ounce per hogshead is usually sufficient, whilst 
gelatine is generally used at the rate of about 
two ounces per hogshead. There are also a 
number of patent powders sold for fining 
wine ; they certainly save much trouble, and 
I am told that some of them give results just 
as satisfactory as the older methods. 

I consider that one of the best patent finings 
is a gelatine composition, sold under the name 
of Gelatin Laine, which has to be melted in 
hot water. One slab of it to a pipe of young 
port, and half a slab to a pipe of old port, will 
suffice to clear the wine perfectly. 

In the case of young Clarets and Burgun- 
dies, one slab of Gelatin Laine should be quite 
sufficient to fine five hogsheads, but wines 
fined thus should be given a long rest, about 
three weeks. The more finings are put in a 
cask, the quicker they will sink to the bottom ; 
the less are put in, the lighter they are, and the 
longer will they be to settle down. 

For sherry, quarter of an ounce of fine 
isinglass dissolved and beaten to a foam, is 
enough for a butt. 

My personal opinion is that, if you were to 
use no other fining but Gelatin Laine for red 
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wines, fine isinglass for white, you could 
probably obtain the most satisfactory results 
with the minimum of trouble. 

However, an ounce of practice will teach 
you more than a pound of theory ; you must 
try and get the practice outside ; I can only 
give you the theory, but it has its uses, and 
it should be of value to you. The following 
general rules will help you if you bear them 
in mind before attempting to " fine " any 
wine : 

I. — ^Never attempt to " fine " a wine which 
is still fermenting ; not only your wine would 
not become clear, but your " finings " might 
ferment also, and spoil the wine altogether. 

2. — Regulate the proportion of finings to 
be used according to the degree of clearness 
and age of your wine. The clearer and 
older the wine, the smaller should be the 
quantity of finings used. 

3. — ^When finings are poured into a cask, it 
is most important that they should reach 
every part of the wine. It is practically 
impossible to mix wine and finings thoroughly 
in a cask which is absolutely full ; before put- 
ting the finings in the cask, draw more of the 
wine out than you are going to put finings 
in. 

4. — ^Wines to be fined should not be in too 
hot nor too cold a cellar. Finings act like a 
net which slowly settles down, but a net will 
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not settle down until all its meshes hold to- 
gether. In the case of finings, the albumen 
of the finings combines with the tannin of the 
wine, but for this combination to take place 
suitably, the right temperature is indispens- 
able, i.e., between 6° and 8° Centigrade or 43° 
and 46° Fahrenheit, if possible. 

5. — Before fining any wine, you should ascer- 
tain how much tannin it contains. If there 
is not enough to combine with the albumen 
of the finings, your wine wiU not be any clearer 
for having finings poured into it ; and if your 
wine has just its proper amount of tannin, 
finings will take up some, carry it down to the 
lees, and leave your wine short of tannin, and 
therefore ill-balanced. In each of these two 
cases you should add to the wine the right 
proportion of tannin with, or before, the 
finings, to allow for the quantity which will be 
used up by combination. 

6. — ^After finings have been poured in a 
wine and given time to do their work, the 
wine should be racked or bottled carefvilly, 
and with as little air as possible being ad- 
mitted. 

7. — ^The same wine should not be fined more 
than once or twice on this side. Each time 
a wine is fined, after the first time, it is 
likely to lose quite as much as it gains, and 
probably more. Repeated finings, or the 
use of excessive quantities of finings, deprive 
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a wine not only of tannin, which may be 
replaced artificially, but also in the case of 
red wine, of the colour pigment which can 
never be replaced, except artificially, which is 
both objectionable and unsatisfactory. It 
also deprives wines of some of the salts which 
are necessary to their safe keeping, and it 
lowers their alcoholic strength. 

Finings are very light ; the particles of 
matter which were in suspension in the wine, 
are also very light, and if you wait too long, 
or are not careful enough, they wiU rise again 
into the body of the wine, and you may have 
to start all over again, which will not mean 
merely a loss of time and finings, but a far 
more serious danger to the equilibrium of 
your wine. 

There are good bottlers who do not fine 
vintage Port before bottling it. 

4. — Casks and Bottles 

You can never give too much care to the 
home where your wines are going to live ; to 
your cellar which should be scrupulously 
clean, well-ventilated, dry and free from all 
foul smells. But, in the home of your wines, 
the cellar, you must pay particular care to 
the apartment which each wine occupies, 
that is to say casks and bottles. 

Cellar management will be dealt with, I 
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hope, at some future date. It is a subject 
deserving of particular notice. I will give 
you now only a few rules which may assist 
you in your endeavour to give to wine the 
care which it deserves. 

Rules 

I. — Never fill a brand new cask with wine 
that is at all fine. 

2. — Avoid new casks for wine — particularly 
wine of some age — on account of the tannin 
of the new oak staves. 

3. — Burn sulphur in every cask which you 
are about to fill with wine, whether it has been 
emptied a very short time, or a very long time. 

4. — Burn sulphur in empty casks now and 
again, if you are not likely to use them for 
some time, it keeps them sweet and clean. 

5. — Do not burn sulphur in a cask in which 
there has been spirit lately, it would probably 
set it on fire. 

6. — Remove from your cask the " argol," 
or tartaric deposit which fermentation has 
precipitated, and which adheres to the bottom 
of all casks, which have been used for yoimg 
wines. Argol consists mainly of potassium 
bitartrate ; it is not objectionable in itself 
but it may be a source of danger should the 
wine which you are going to lodge in a cask 
coated with argol ferment from some cause 
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or other. The potassium bitartrate will be 
decomposed into carbon dioxide and carbonate 
of potassium ; the latter will ruin your wine, 
which will not be fit even to make vinegar. 

7. — If you have the choice, do not put 
white wine into casks which have been used 
for red wine. If you have no ^choice in the 
matter, rinse your casks thoroughly well with 
strong soda and hot water, in order to save 
your white wine being stained. 

8. — Never put wine in a cask which is not 
absolutely " sweet " smelling, that is to say, 
free from even the faintest trace of objection- 
able smells. Foul smells foul wine, always. 
To cleanse a dirty cask, rinse it with hot water 
and sulphuric acid (pour the sulphuric acid in 
the hot water, but not the water on the acid). 
Rinse it several times after with clean hot 
water and cold water ; let it drip and dry and 
burn some sulphur in it immediately before 
use. 

g. — The most objectionable smell in a cask 
is a mouldy one, it is a foul smell, and one 
which has generally deep roots into the wood, 
where no hot water nor sulphuric acid can 
reach. A mouldy smell can be removed 
temporarily, but it returns. The best remedy 
when you have a mouldy smelling cask, is to 
knock off its head, examine each stave from 
the inside, find which one is movildy, throw it 
away and replace it by a new stave. One 
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mouldy stave will often be found the cause 
of all the trouble. 

10. — Keep your casks of wine always filled 
to the bung, but never fill them if possible 
with wine Afferent from the wine which they 
contain. Let them be filled gently, so that the 
mass of the wine in the cask, be not disturbed 
each time. When setting up on scantling, 
the bung-hole of the cask should be a Uttle to 
one side, so as to be in contact with the wine. 

II. — Do not bottle any wine so long as it is 
throwing " lees." If you rack a wine, which 
has not been racked for three or four months, 
and find it practically clear to the finish, it is 
a proof that it has ceased to " work " actively, 
that it has thrown off aU that it did not require 
and that it may be bottled. 

12.; — Never bottle a wine except in brilliant 
condition. Fine your wine before bottling it, 
once — even twice if need be — ^it wiU make 
it poorer, but it will make it free from objec- 
tionable particles of various substances which 
are unnecessary, and may become harmful. 
Of two ills, choose the least : finings do little 
harm and much good ; sediments do much 
harm and no good. There cannot be any 
hesitation as to choice. 

13. — Bottle wine in brilliant condition, 
always ; it is not so easy as you may think, 
and, believe me, you can never have too many 
odds on your side. Wine which is carefully 
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racked and fined is clear, but the best of all 
finings to make it brilliant is a cutting breeze 
from the north by east upon a clear, cold day. 
Any old person coughing away by a blazing 
fire, in an almost air-tight, superheated room, 
will tell you that the east wind blowing outside 
wiU be the death of her ; that she can feel it 
through every one of her old bones. It is not 
an old woman's fancy ; it is a fact, which is 
easily explained by the physical law of atmos- 
pheric pressure. 

14 — Choose your bottles carefully for 
shape, colour and material. 

15. — Above all choose your corks with the 
greatest possible care. You shall never regret 
money spent on good corks, and you are 
losing — losing badly — every time you attempt 
to save on corks. 

To sum up, let us bear in mind that : 
I. — There are countless millions of ferments, 
moulds and bacteria always about, and always 
active. 

2. — That they all require oxygen to live, 
grow, and do their work — useful work or very 
much the reverse. 

3. — That chemical reactions or the re- 
arrangement of the molecules of various 
compounds are either in progress, or likely 
to take place at aU times, sometimes with a 
fair degree of certainty, but never with any 
finality. 
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4. — ^That from the day when it is born until 
the very moment when it shall be drunk, 
wine requires our assistance to free itself 
from both external and internal enemies, to 
grow strong and to remain healthy, to grow 
old gracefully and show off at its best when 
its hour has come. 

Wine needs and repays care. Wine de- 
serves your care. Grudge it not your time 
nor your labour. If your care of wine is what 
I should like to see it, it must be a loving care, 
the only care that is intelligent and worthy 
of so precious a gift as wine. 
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PART II 



INTRODUCTION 

THE WINE PRODUCTION 

OF THE WORLD 

I HAVE told you what wine is, which are 
the different types and names of wine, 
how to blend and to take due care of 
wine. It remains now for me to tell you 
where you can get wine, that is to say, where 
and to what extent vines grow and wine is 
made in different parts of the world. 

In 1880, before the devastating career of 
the phylloxera in Europe, the recorded area of 
the world's vineyards was 23,749,000 acres, 
and Europe, thanks to its much more highly 
civilized population, that is to say, people 
with more refined taste and many more wants, 
people of more stable habits and more intelli- 
gently industrious, was responsible for nearly 
96% of the total. The figures were then : 

22,769,000 acres of cultivated vineyards 
in Europe ; 

980,000 acres of cultivated vineyards in 
the rest of the world. 
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Since then, a very large proportion of the 
European vineyards have been destroyed by 
the phylloxera and only partly replanted, 
whilst new vineyards have been planted in 
other parts of the world, chiefly South 
America and North Africa. The present 
recorded area of the world's vineyards show a 
decrease of over two and a half million acres 
in Europe, and an increase of some 38,000 
acres in other continents. 



Continents. 


Vineyards. 


Europe 


. . 20,200,075 


Acres 


America 


460,968 


yy 


Africa 


448,532 


>> 


Australia . . 


61,698 


99 


Asia 


47,542 


)9 



Total 



21,218,815 



The extent of Europe's vineyards is so 
great that we shall naturally turn to Europe 
first of all, and consider what suppUes we may 
expect to receive from her vast vineyards. 

The war has had a marked effect upon the 
production of wine in Europe ; it has had a 
distinctly adverse influence in all countries, 
except Spain, but it has had a particularly 
ruinous effect for the Allies of Germany, as 
appears from the recorded production of wine 
before the war and in 1918 respectively. 
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Yield of Wine 


Wine-producing 


(1,000 Gallons.) 


C^mTnf riPQ 






V/WUIALI.IC^O. 


Average, 






1907-9. 


1918. 


France 


1,333,728 


993,526 


Italy 


1,078,362 


882,960 


Spain 


378,935 


496,474 


Portugal 


84,333 


75,790 


Austria 


136,731 


39,600 


Hungary . . 


77,183 


46,200 


Russia 


57,200 


— 


Germany * 


56.088 


49,511 


Rumania . . 


47,666 


11,000 


Greece 


45,650 


41,800 


Bulgaria 


45.467 


— 


Turkey in Europe . . 


35,200 


— 


Switzerland 


22,807 


14,300 


Servia 


12,320 


— 


Luxemburg 


2,449 


1,100 


Total .. 


3,424,119 


2,652,461 



* This figure includes the yield of Alsace Lorraine, or 
about 16 million gallons, which, in future, will be 
included in the vinous output of France. 
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CHAPTER VII 
THE WINES OF 
FRANCE 

FRANCE is responsible for more than 
a third of the total wine production 
of Europe, and is the largest wine- 
producing country in the world. Besides, 
geographically, France is England's nearest 
neighbour and, historically, England is 
France's oldest and largest customer. It is 
natural, therefore, that we should first of aU 
go to France for the wines which we want, 
and find out to what extent France is capable 
of supplying England's requirements. 

First of all let us see in what parts of 
France were produced the 993,000,000 gallons 
of wine officially recorded as the yield of the 
1918 vintage. 

If we except half a dozen Departements, 
wine is made in every part of France, but it 
is not all for sale. There are about 1,500,000 
individuals in France who own vineyards, 
but no less than 445,147 of these (nearly a 
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D^partements. 


Area 
occupied 

by 

Vineyards. 
Acres. 


Production 
of Wine. 
1,000 
Gallons. 


Popula- 
tion. 


Ain 


32,200 


8,471 


342,482 


Aisne 


1,800 


108 


530,226 


AUier . . 


24,500 


6,313 


406,291 


Alpes (Basses) . . 


10,100 


1,138 


107,231 


Alpes (Hautes) . . 


4.850 


799 


105,083 


Alpes-Maritimes . 


12,500 


1,926 


356,338 


Ardeche . . 


41.500 


9,628 


331,801 


Ardennes 


— 


— 


318,896 


AriSge 


13.500 


1,557 


198,725 


Aube 


12,350 


2,801 


240,755 


Aude 


295,300 


85.697 


300,537 


Aveyron . . 


32.100 


5,617 


369,448 


Bouches du RMne 


65.750 


20.441 


805,532 


Calvados 




— 


396,318 


Cantal . . 


250 


73 


223,361 


Charente 


59.650 


16,113 


346,424 


Charente Inf^rieure 


127,350 


29,919 


450,871 


Cher 


19.450 


4,603 


337.810 


Correze . . 


9,300 


1,108 


309,646 


Cote d'Or 


51.200 


7.351 


350,044 


Cotes duNord .. 


— 




605,523 


Creuse . . 


50 


— 


266,188 


Dordogne 


104,900 


16,097 


437,432 


Doubs 


5,900 


1,026 


299.935 


Dr6me . . 


33,250 


6,265 


290,894 


Eure 


50 


I 


323.651 


Eure et Loir 


600 


93 


272,255 


Finist^re 


— 




809,771 


Card 


170,700 


61,606 


413,458 


Garonne (Haute) 


73,950 


13,933 


432,126 


Gers 


114.550 


21,528 


221,994 
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Area 
occupied 

by 

Vineyards. 

Acres. 


Production 




Departements. 


of Wine. 

1,000 
Gallons. 


Popula- 
tion. 


Gironde . . 


339.850 


83.834 


829,095 


Hdrault .. 


471.550 


217,983 


480,484 


lUe et Vilaine . . 






608,098 


Indre 


25,900 


7.986 


287,673 


Indre et Loire . . 


86,450 


26,805 


341,205 


Isdre 


57,000 


12,285 


555.911 


Jura 


22,300 


3,397 


252,713 


Landes . . 


40,050 


5.927 


288,902 


Loir et Cher 


61,350 


21,833 


271,231 


Loire 


30,800 


5.309 


640,549 


Loire (Haute) 


3.800 


410 


303,838 


Loire Inferieure . 


63.500 


11,966 


669,920 


Loiret 


23,900 


8,814 


364,061 


Lot 


49.150 


4.480 


205,679 


Lot et Garonne . . 


102,650 


13,810 


268,083 


LozSre . . 


2,300 


549 


122,738 


Maine et Loire . . 


80,200 


15.203 


508,149 


Manche . . 


— 


— 


476,119 


Marne 


22,100 


2,558 


436,310 


Marne (Haute) . . 


6,750 


1,225 


214,765 


Mayenne 


400 


39 


297.732 


Meurthe et Moselle 


8,050 


1,869 


564.730 


Meuse 


900 


105 


277.955 


Morbihan 


850 


76 


578,400 


Nievre . . 


10,850 


2,764 


299,312 


Nord 


— 




1,961,780 


Oise 


— 


— 


411,028 


Orne 


— 


— 


307,433 


Pas de Calais 


— 


— 


1,068,155 


Puy de Dome . , 


39.350 


4,545 


525,916 


Pjn:6n6es (Basses) 


31,200 


4,127 


433,318 
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Departements. 


Area 
occupied 

by 


Production 
of Wine. 


Popula- 




Vineyards. 
Acres. 


1,000 
Gallons. 


tion. 


Pyrenees (Hautes) 


10,700 


2,102 


206,105 


Pyrenees-Orientales 


161,050 


59,902 


212,986 


Rhone 


80,600 


15,304 


915,581 


Saone (Haute) . . 


7.650 


1,464 


257,606 


Saone et Loire . . 


82,450 


17.614 


604,446 


Sarthe 


10,200 


1,659 


419,370 


Savoie 


23,050 


7,116 


247,890 


Savoie (Haute) . . 


9,600 


2,314 


255,137 


Seine (Paris) . . 


50 


6 


4,154,012 


Seine Inferieure . 




— 


877.383 


Seine-et-Mame . . 


1,500 


241 


363.561 


Seine-et-Oise 


2,100 


292 


817,617 


Sevres (Deux) . . 


14,700 


3,720 


337.627 


Somme . . 


— 


— 


520,161 


Tarn 


68,600 


15.291 


324,090 


Tarn-et-Garonne 


62,500 


9.565 


182,537 


Var 


124,150 


28,725 


330,755 


Vaucluse 


64,400 


12,393 


238.656 


Vendee . . 


35.400 


9.943 


438,520 


Vienne . . 


53.350 


11,369 


332,276 


Vienne (Haute) . . 


250 


53 


384,736 


Vosges . . 


1,850 


210 


433,914 


Yonne 


33,800 


7.147 


303,889 


Corse 





3.850 


288,820 


Total 


3,754,100 


993.526 


39,601,509 
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third), consume the total produce of their 
vines and sell never a pint, or, at any rate, 
they say so when they fill in the " form " 
which every vineyard-owner has to send in 
to the French Excise Authorities after every 
vintage. 

Moreover, if we look at the production of 
wine in each Departement, we find that, com- 
pared to the population, it is very small in 
some, insignificant in others, and obviously 
below the local consumption in many Departe- 
ments. This restricts our field considerably. 

We cannot expect to purchase wine for 
commercial purposes, that is to say, in 
sufficiently large quantities and at sufficiently 
low prices, except where wine is produced 
in excess of local requirements, and this is 
not likely to be the case in more than the 
42 Depart ements where the vine is cultivated 
upon the largest scale, their vineyards repre- 
senting close upon 95 per cent, of the total 
vine-planted area in France. They are the 
following : 

Percentage of Vineyards compared to the total 
Vine-planted Area in France. 



DiPARTEMENTS. 


Di;PARTEMENTS. 


Herault . . . . 124-89 
Gironde . . . . 100-85 
Aude .. .. 78-02 
Gard . . . . 47-50 
Pyr^nees-Orientales 41-78 


Var .. .. 34-46 
Cliarente-Inf6rieure 33-71 
Gers . . . . 29-35 
Dordogne . . 24-47 
Saone-et-Loire . . 24-21 
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DilPARTEMENTS. 


Dpartements. 


Lot-et-Garonne . . 


24-00 


IsSre 


. 11-20 


Indre-et-Loire . . 


23-06 


Ard^che . . 


- 9-55 


Rh6ne . . 


22-44 


Vendde 


- 9-46 


Maine-et-Loire . . 


20-38 


Landes 


. 8-88 


Haute-Garonne . . 


19-55 


Yonne 


. 8-63 


Tarn 


18-13 


Basses-Pyrenees . 


- 8-79 


Vaucluse 


18-05 


Aveyron . '. 


. 8-56 


Bouches-du-Rhone 


16-98 


Loire 


. 8-29 


Tarn-et-Garonne 


16-79 


Marne 


. 8-24 


Charente 


15-86 


Indre 


• 7-49 


Loire-Inf6rieure . . 


15-55 


Ain 


- 7-44 


Loir-et-Cher 


15-12 


Drome 


- 7-37 


Lot 


14-47 


Jura 


6-91 


Coted'Or.. 


14-36 


AUier 


- 5-69 


Puy de Dome . . 


12-85 


Loiret 


- 5-57 


Vienne 


11-44 


Cher 


. 5-36 



Now, all tlfiese Departements do not yield the 
same types of wine. First of all, there are 
three Departements which, we know, produce 
the finest wines, not only in France, but in 
the world, and if quality be the object of our 
quest we shall go either to 
Gironde for Clarets. 
Cote d'Or for Burgundies. 
Marne for Champagne. 
Besides these, should quality still be of 
greater value to us than quantity and low 
price, we shall turn to the vine-clad hills of 
some fair rivers — the stately Loire and its 
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tributaries, the, dainty Yonne, silent Saone 
and rushing Rhone, and last, but by no 
means least, the Rhine and its left-bank 
tributaries, chiefly the Moselle. 

This will lead us to visit the Departements 
of 

Yonne, 

Maine et Loire, 

Loire Inferieure, 

Indre et Loire, 

Loir et Cher, 

Indre, 

Haut-Rhin, \ 

Bas-Rhin, [i.e., Alsace-Lorraine. 

Moselle, J 

in search of white wines, and 

Saone et Loire, 

Isere, 

Rhone, 

Drome, 

Vaucluse, 
chiefly in search of red wines. 

Lastly, if we want quantity and low prices, 
we shall turn naturally towairds the Mediter- 
ranean seaboard and other southern Departe- 
ments, where the production is greater ; 
chiefly the following : 

Herault, 

Aude, 

Gard, 

Pyrenees Orientales, 
i68 
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Var, 

Bouches du Rhone, 

Gers, 

Tarn, 

Haute-Garonne. 
We need not trouble to go to the Charente 
and Charente Inf6rieure in search of wine, 
since we know that practically all the wine 
produced in these Departements is either dis- 
tilled into Cognac brandy or consumed locally 
as beverage wine. 



I. — GiRONDE 

The Gironde is the name given to the 
river Garonne from the Bee d'Ambes, below 
Bordeaux, where it receives the waters of the 
Dordogne, and untU it reaches the Bay of 
Biscay. The Gironde is also the name of the 
D6partement the principal city of which is 
Bordeaux, a Departement the vineyards of 
which have been famous for centuries past 
and the wines of which are better than most 
and as good as the best wines in the world. 
There is no other D6partement in France, 
nor any district anywhere on earth which can 
compare with the Gironde as regards the 
quantity of really fine red wines produced. 
Not that all the wines of the Gironde vine- 
yards possess the same excellence or even 
similar qualities. Far from it : there are 
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four distinct parts of the Gironde where 
different but excellent wines are made ; they 
are the Medoc, Graves, Sauternes, and Saint 
Emilionnais districts. 

Besides these, there are many vineyards 
in the undulating country between the rivers 
Garonne and Dordogne, and there are many 
also planted in rich alluvial soil either close 
to the river banks and even in the islands of 
the river Gironde. A large quantity of wine 
is made from all such vineyards, wines more 
or less fine, but most of which are fair, useful 
and wholesome ; they used to be exceedingly 
popular and commercially invaluable because, 
before the war, they used to be cheap, far 
cheaper than any wine of similar character 
produced anjrwhere else in the world. 

A hundred years ago, wine was plentiful 
and cheap in the Gironde Departement. In 
1855, the oidium made its first appearance 
and reduced the yield to a considerable 
extent. The ensuing scarcity of wine caused 
prices to rise all round, and they never went 
back to their former level. A number of 
epcceptionally fine years from and including 
1858 to and including 1878, justified the com- 
paratively high prices which remained the 
rule long after there had ceased to be any 
scarcity. 

Unfortunately, another scourge fell upon 
the vineyards of the Gironde— the phylloxera, 
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which does not attack the fruit, like the 
oiidium, but kills the vine outright. 

During the eighties and nineties the vine- 
yards of the Gironde were mostly destroyed 
and replanted with hardier species of American 
plants upon which were grafted the old 
Cabernet, Sauvignon and other local species 
of vine most suitable to the soil and climatic 
condition's of the Gironde. Larger yields and 
lower prices were the result of the wholesale 
re-stocking of the Gironde vineyards. 

There never was such an abundance of fair 
to fine Clarets at really reasonable prices as 
during the twenty years immediately pre- 
ceding the war. Very large quantities of 
wines of the 1900 vintage were sold at or even 
below £4 per cask, wines which lacked breed, 
certainly, but not charm ; fresh, sweet, clean 
wines, beautiful in colour, perfectly sound, 
and absolutely ideal as beverage wines. The 
iSgg's were dearer, but not very much, and 
the cheaper wines of that year, wines which 
could be bought, en pHmeur, at £6 or £y 
per hogshead, possessed breed, nerve, and 
charming flavour. 

Then the war came, and with the war a 
huge increase in the consumption of wine ; 
stocks were drunk dry, production suffered 
from the lack of labour in the vineyards, and 
charming £4 Clarets no longer exist. 

The cost of labour, of casks, of sulphate 
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of copper, of fertilisers, of land above all, has 
increased in such a proportion that Gironde 
wines now cost per hogshead more than they 
used to cost per tun, or four hogsheads. At 
the same time, if we bear in mind that the 
proportion in the increase of the cost of wine 
has been practically the same elsewhere, 
Claret is not dearer — ^relatively speaking, 
that is to say, compared with other wines — 
than before the war. As a matter of fact the 
best class Clarets are relatively cheaper than 
before the war, because their cost, high as it 
is, has not risen in an57thing like the same 
proportion as the cost of the more ordinary 
beverage wines. 

fl.— Medoc 

The Medoc is a strip of low-lying land along 
the left bank of the River Gironde, some six 
miles wide and about fifty miles long. The 
best vineyards are planted on a series of gently 
swelling elevations of varying heights, the soil 
of which is chiefly composed of siHcious gravel 
and is sometimes of a calcareous nature. 

The principal vineyards of the Medoc, as 
one leaves Bordeaux and proceeds towards 
the Bay of Biscay, lie in the districts of 
Ludon, Macau and Labarde, and on to 
Cantenac and Margaux, from the stony and 
gravelly soil of which are produced some of 
the most delicate a,nd refiped of all Claret§. 
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Then, after passing through some few 
miles of fiat country where richer alluvial soil 
is to be met and a somewhat poorer quality 
of wine is made, one comes to the vineyards 
of St. Laurent, and the more famous district 
of St. Julien, in which Leoville, Larose and 
many other fine growths are situated. From 
there, one passes into the Pauillac district, 
where are to be found some of the finest 
vineyards in all the Medoc. Here, near the 
old-fashioned village of Pauillac, on the banks 
of the broad river, are the celebrated Chateaux 
of Lafite and Latour, Mouton, Pichon Longue- 
ville and Pontet Canet, and more than a score 
of others, separated from each other and from 
less famous vineyards merely by a road or 
even a path. 

After leaving ChMeau Lafite, one enters 
the St. Estephe district, where there are 
fewer chateaux, but where some very fine 
wine is also made. At St. Estephe may be 
said to terminate the " Grands crus du 
MMoc," although there is a large quantity 
of good wine made in districts beyond. 

The growths of the Medoc have been 
" classified " a long time ago ; their classifica- 
tion has been altered slightly from time to 
time, but not since 1855. Although some 
few alterations might be made, the classifica- 
tion of 1855 still holds good, and is as 
follows : 
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1 
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Hogs- 
heads. 
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1889-98. 

Hogs- 
heads. 


^ 
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00 
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1879-88. 
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Cantenac . . 
Cantenac . . 
St. Julien 
St. Julien 
Labarde . . 
Cantenac. 


Margaux . . 
Margaux . . 
Ludon . . 


PauUlac 

St. Julien 
St. EstSphe 
St. Estephe 




1 

i 


Second Growths— co«<i. 
Pichon-Longueville . . 
Pichon-LonguevUle- 

Lalande 
Ducru-BeaucaUlou 
Cos-d'Estournel 
Montrose 


Third Growths. 
Kirwan 

d'Issan 

Lagrange 

Langoa . . 

Giscours 

Cantenac Brown 

Malescot-St.-Exupe'ry. . 

Palmer 

La Lagune 
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b. — Graves 

This district is smaller but more picturesque 
than the Medoc, beginning just outside Bor- 
deaux and extending only thirteen miles to 
the south, and about five and a half n^les 
to the west of the city. The soil is of a Hght 
sandy nature, full of silicious stones of 
different sizes and colour to a depth of from 
two to ten feet. The subsoil varies a good 
deal : it is either clay, chalk, or stone, or 
formed of a hard kind of very dark sand, 
known as alios, which contains a ferruginous 
matter called " arene." There, again, we 
have a soil absolutely unfit for any other 
culture but that of the vine, which grows 
there and produces a wine the flavour and 
sweetness of which more than compensate 
for the usually small quantity of the yield. 
The Graves district produces red as well as 
white wines of very high repute, but the 
brightest jewel in its vinous crown, and one 
of which it is justly proud, is the Chateau 
Haut-Brion, which stands at the very gates of 
Bordeaux. 

The following are only a few of the 
Chateaux and estates of the Graves district 
which produce some of the best red wines. 
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Pre-War 


Ch&teaux. 


Communes. 


average yield. 
Hogsheads. 


Haut-Brion, first growth, 


Pessac . . 


400 red wine 


ranking with the three 






first growths of the 






M6doc.* 






La Mission-Haut-Brion . 




120 


Pape-CMment . . 


tf 


320 


Haut-Bailly 


L^ognan 


100 


T,arrivet-Haut-Brion . . 


„ 


280 


Dom. de Chevalier 




120 


Le Desert 


tf 


120 


Malartic-La-Gravi^re . . 


ft 


120 


La LouviSre 




350 


Smith-Haut-Lafite 


Martillac 


1000 


Lagarde 


II 


500 


Ferrand 


II 


250 


Pontac-Montplaisir 


Villenave 
d'Ornon 


320 


Beau-Desert 


M^rignac 


100 


Bon-Air 


7t 


120 



* Yield of wine at Chateau Haut-Brion from 1907 



to 1919 : 


— 






1907 


. . 360 hogsheads. 


1914 


. 320 hogsheads. 


1908 


. . 220 „ 


1915 


• 74 


1909 


.. 180 


1916 


. 160 „ 


1910 


. 80 


1917 


. 140 „ 


1911 


. 160 


1918 


• 300 „ 


1912 


. 260 


1919 


. 320 


1913 


. 320 
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Haut-Brion is the finest wine of the Graves 
district and it has been, on several occasions, 
finer than the finest wine of the Medoc. 

In 1871, 1874, 1875, 1877 and 1878 the wine 
of Haut-Brion was, in my opinion, better 
than that of any of the three first growths of 
the M6doc and of the same years. This series 
of super-excellent vintages is probably the 
reason why Haut-Brion always fetches a high 
price, even in years when the quality of the wine 
fails to rise to the reputation of the Chateau. 

There are many Graves vineyards which 
produce sound, useful and popular white 
wines ; these are known either under the 
names of their native chateaux or under mere 
fanciful appelations registered as trade-marks. 
There is much good white Graves wine made, 
but as regards really fine quality, there is no 
white Graves which can compare with the 
red wines of Haut-Brion and even of La 
Mission, Pape Clement, Chevaher and other 
good growths of the district. 

c. — Sauternes 

This is a comparatively small district, 
comprising Sauternes, Bommes and Barsac, 
and dedicated almost entirely to white wines. 
The soil differs from that of the Graves 
district, which it adjoins ; it is a mixture of 
clay and gravel partly, and clay and chalk. 

The sunny vineyards of the Sauternes 
180 
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district produce a naturally sweet wine of 
unsurpassed excellence, the best and most 
widely known being that of Chateau Yquem, 

From Statistics published in Cocks & F^ret's 
" Bordeaux et ses vins." 







Pre-Waj 


Chateaux. 


Communes. 


average yield, 
Hogsheads. 




1 
Grand First Growth. 


Yquem 


Sautemes . . 


1 500 




First Growths. 


La Tour-Blanche 


Bommes . . 


140 


Pesnraguey 


»# • • 


60 


Vigneau 


>» ■ • 


200 


Suduiraut 


Preignac . . 


400 


Coutet 


Barsac 


180 


Climens 


II • ■ 


160 


Guiraud (Bayle) 


Sautemes . . 


320 


Rieussec 


Fargues . . 


240 


Rabaut 


Bommes . . 


140 




Second C 


ROWTHS. 


Msrat 


Barsac 


120 


Doisy 


l> 


60 


Peixotto 


Bommes . . 




d'Arche 


Sautemes . . 


60 


Filhot 


ij • • 


280 


Broustet-N^rac 


Barsac 


100 


Caillou 


it • • 


35 


Suau 




60 


de Malle 


Preignac . . 


100 


Romer 


if • ' 


20 


Lamothe 


Sautemes . . 


60 
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THE WINES OF FRANCE 

d. — ^St, Emilion 

This district coinprises a cluster of hills, 
some two miles to the right of the River 
Dordogne. It includes not only the vine- 
yards of the Commune of St. Emilion, but 
also those of some adjoining Communes. 

From Statistics published in Cocks & F6ret's 
" Bordeaux et ses vins." 





Pre-War 




Pre-War 


Chateaux. 


Average 
Yield, 


Chateaux. 


Average 
Yield, 




hogsheads 




hogsheads 


Ausone 


60 


Pavie 


280 


Bel Air 


60 


Dom. La Sable 


100 


Beausejour . . 


80 


Dom. de Larcis 


100 


Magdelaine . . 


80 


Dom. de Pim- 




Canon . . 


360 


pinelle 


100 


Troplong-Mondot 


480 


La Serre et 




Fonplegade . . 


160 


Dom. de 




Le Cadet 


160 


Pavie 


320 


ClosFourtet .. 


240 


Soutard 


480 


La Madeleine . 


20 


Bellevue 


120 


Cheval-Blanc . 


400 


Dom. de la 




Figeac 


600 


Tour Figeac 


280 


Dominique 


160 
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THE WINES OF FRANCE 

e. — POMEROL 

The vineyards of Pomerol are situated 
upon a small plateau and a series of hillocks 
between Libourne and St. Emilion. The 
production of some of the best Pomerol vine- 
yards is given on the following page. 

Thirty years ago the total wine production 
of the Gironde was 66,000,000 gallons per 
annum ; twenty years ago, the average for 
the ten years 1896-1905 was 72,000,000 
gallons, and immediately before the war, the 
average production from 1904 to 1913 rose 
to 82,000,000 gallons, of which 16,000,000 
gallons, or nearly 20 per cent., were exported. 

The chief importing countries in order of 
importance were then : — 

Gennany, importing 33-6% of the Gironde exports ; 

' Belgium, „ 10-4% „ 

Holland, „ 10-3% „ 

United Kingdom, „ 10-3% 

Argentine, „ 97% „ 

U.S.A. „ 07% „ 

All other countries, „ 25 % „ 

100 % „ 

During the war, the prod^ction of the 
Gironde fell to 75,000,000 gallons (1914 to 
1918 inclusive). In 1918, the 3deld was just 
below 75,000,000 gallons, but in 1919 it was 
over 112,000,000 gallons, and the state of 
the vineyards leads one to hope that the 
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THE WINES OF FRANCE 

82,000,000 gallons pre-war average may be 
well kept up. On the other hand, Germany is 
not likely to be in a position to purchase 
33 per cent, of the Gironde yield for some 
years to come, and there should be plenty of 
wine available for shipment to this country, 
more particularly better class wines of the 
M^doc, Graves, Sauternes and St. Emilion 
districts, for which, being more expensive, 
there is not so great a demand in France as 
there is for the beverage wines. 

At the same time, it is necessary that you 
should fully realize that cheap Clarets no 
longer exist and that the higher prices of 
Clarets are not due to speculation nor to 
any other cause which might cease to operate 
all of the sudden. The present high cost of 
Claret is due to the enormous increase in the 
cost of production of the wine. 

Remember that the vineyards have to be 
ploughed not less than three and often four 
times a year in order to loosen the top soil, 
kill weeds, and dig in manure. Remember 
also that sulphur has to be sprayed on the 
vines at least three times per year, and, when 
the weather is damp and changeable, five 
or six times per year. Sulphate of copper 
has also to be sprayed from three to six times 
every year, according to climatic conditions. 
Lime is used in the winter to kill larvae, 
and sulphate of copper as a preventative 
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against antrachnose. Then, of course, vines 
have to be pruned, staked and cared for 
incessantly at all seasons. No other culture 
requires such an enormous amount of skilled 
labour as viticulture. 

Before the war, irrespective of the original 
cost of the land, interest on mortgage, taxes, 
and the labour of the owner or members of 
his own family, from 328 to 246 francs per 
acre, in the " Palus," and from 410 to 492 
francs per acre in the better-class growths, 
had to be found and paid out in wages and for 
fertilisers before it could be hoped to secure 
any crop ; the yield per acre averaged four 
hogsheads in the " Palus " and two and a half 
in the better-class growths, so that it meant 
that the actual cost of production of wine in 
the Medoc represented an outlay of some 
88 francs per hogshead in the " Palus " and 
320 francs per hogshead in the better growths 
of the Medoc. If we want to have some idea 
of the proportion in which the cost of produc- 
tion has risen in the Medoc, we have only to 
compare a few pre-war prices with those 
ruling at present in the Medoc. 
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1913-1914. 


1919-1920. 




Francs. 


Francs. 


Wages of "Vignerons " 






labourers . . 


2-50 per day 


7 per day. 


Wages of outside 






labourers . . 


3 


8 „ 


Wages of teamsters . . 


400 per year. 


600 per year. 


Sulphur 


24 per cwt. 


100 per cwt. 


Sulphate of copper . . 


60 „ 


180 „ 


Oats 


20 


90 .. 


Hay 


40 


200 „ 


Wire 


32 


200 ,. 


New oak casks 


15 each. 


200 each. 



In the Blayais district, one of the largest 
of the Gironde as regards the jdeld of hght 
beverage wines, the average cost of production 
has risen in a proportion still more consider- 
able ; it was 105 francs per hogshead before 
the war, and it is now from 390 francs to 400 
francs per hogshead. 

In the Sauternes district the average cost 
of production — that is, the actual outlay of 
money — was 400 francs per hogshead in the 
best growths, and to-day the same wine can- 
not be produced under 1,000 francs per 
hogshead. 

To conclude. Claret cannot be cheap, if 
genuine, at present ; you may be sure that 
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so-called Clarets offered to you at pre-war 
Claret prices are not wines of the Gironde. 
They may be nondescript dark and strong 
wines, with a liberal addition of water, or 
they may be artificial wines, but they cannot 
be true and genuine Vin de Bordeaux. 

There is another fact which you will do well 
to bear in mind when selecting Bordeaux wines. 
It is that, in spite of all of&cial classifications, 
the wines of some growths are particularly 
fine, or very much the reverse in different 
years. To taste young Clarets and guess how 
they are going to turn out is a most difficult 
undertaking, even when such wines are tasted, 
at Bordeaux, under the most favourable con- 
ditions. But for merchants in this country 
to make up their mind what to buy after 
tasting a mere thimbleful of a few months-old 
Claret is like playing nap : luck has much 
more to do with it than judgment. The 
safest course to follow is to trust to the judg- 
ment of a reliable shipper and be guided by 
his advice. If you choose the shipper rightly 
you wiU save yourself much trouble and 
many disappointments. 
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CHAPTER VIII 

THE WINES OF FRANCE-cont. 

II.— Cote d'Or 

THECote d'OrD6partementowes its name 
to a series of hills some thirty-six miles in 
length, which have proved an inexhaust- 
ible gold mine for centuries past, their soil pro- 
ducing some of the most popular and valuable 
wines in the world. These hills run from 
Dijon to Chalon-sur-Saone in the direction of 
N.N.E. to S.S.W. ; the aspect of their vine- 
clad slopes is principally towards the east 
or south-east, and, less frequently, due south ; 
their height varies from 200 to 300 feet, and 
their vineyards begin usually on the upper 
third of the hill, never ascending to the brow, 
and stretching down the incline towards the 
plain, sometimes even extending for a mile 
or two in the plain. The best vineyards are 
never in the plain nor on the upper part of 
the slopes, but from half-way up the inclines, 
which are nowhere very steep, down to the 
foot of the hills. 
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There are two species of grapes grown in 
the Cote d'Or from which practically all red 
wines are made ; the first is the Pinot, and 
the second the Gamay. The first is less 
hardy, much less prolific, and very much less 
extensively cultivated than the second, and 
although it would be too much to say that 
all Pinot-made wines are fine, it is absolutely 
true that no really fine red wines are made in 
the Cote d'Or except from Pinot grapes. 
The majority of Cote d'Or wines are made of 
Gamay grapes, and are not very fine ; those 
which are made exclusively from Pinot grapes 
are a minority, a small minority, but by far 
the best. There are some wines made of 
both Pinots and Gamays mixed ; they are 
known as Passe-tous-grains, and can be very 
good. 

In 1874, when the vineyards of the Cote 
d'Or were in a very flourishing condition, they 
covered 84,065 acres, and their average yield 
was about 127 gallons per acre, making a total 
of 10,710,436 gallons of wine per annum, or 
about 215,000 hogsheads. 

During the eighties and nineties the vine- 
yards of the Cote d'Or were partly destroyed 
by the phylloxera, and many were replanted 
with hardier and more prolific plants; as a 
result of this, by 1907, although there were 
only 62,782 acres of vines under cultivation 
in the D^partement, they yielded an average 
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of 238 gallons per acre, equal to nearly 
15,000,000 gallons (14,942,378) per annum, or 
nearly 300,000 hogsheads. 

During the ten years that followed, from 
1908 to 1917, owing to the inroads of the 
phylloxera and owing to lack of labour due 
to the war, more vineyards went out of culti- 
vation, the number of acres planted with 
vines in bearing, in 1918, being only 51,170, 
and the ten-year average yield of the Cote 
d'Or vineyards falling to about 136 gallons 
per acre, that is to say a total below 7,000,000 
gallons (6,988,454) per annum, or less than 
140,000 hogsheads. 

These figures are certainly alarming, and 
when taken in conjunction with the largely 
increased consumption of wine during the 
war, they leave no hope whatever that 
Burgundy can possibly be either plentiful 
or inexpensive for a very long time to come. 
At the same time, it is permissible to expect 
shortly some improvement. In 1918, the 
production of the Cote d'Or was over 7,000,000 
gallons, and in 1919 over 9,000,000 gallons. 
The fall in the average yield per acre may be 
ascribed in a large measure to the lack of 
labour and of fertilisers caused by the war, 
and both labour and fertilisers being now 
available again, the average yield per acre 
will most likely show a substantial increase 
in years to come, unless climatic conditions 
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should be exceptionally adverse. Besides, 
prices paid for Burgundies during the last 
two years have been so high, and they are 
likely to remain so remunerative that the 
growers have a greater inducement than they 
ever had before of replanting vineyards which 
had been allowed to die out. 

To appreciate the rise in the price of Bur- 
gundies, we have only to compare the price 
of any particular Cuvee before the war and 
now. Let us take, for instance, a good 
Beaune wine, known as the " Dames Hos- 
pitalieres " Cuvee, which is sold every year 
by public auction for the benefit of the 
Hospice de Beaune, a benevolent institution 
to which this particular vineyard was be- 
queathed many years ago. 

520 francs, per " queue," or two hogsheads. 



1902 . 


520 


1903 . 


1,600 


1904 . 


2,050 


1905 . 


150 


1906 . 


1,720 


1907 . 


1,240 


1908 . 


620 


1909 . 


3.300 


I9II . 


6,050 


igi2 . 


1.750 



The average price during those ten pre- 
war years was 1,900 francs per queue, or two 
hogsheads. 

The 1919 wine of the same vineyard was 
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sold last autumn (1919) ; it was of good, but 
not of exceptional quality, yet it fetched no 
less than 9,000 francs per queue. 

This will give you some idea of the enormous 
increase which practically rules out the com- 
moner grades of Cote d'Or wines as far as we 
are concerned. 

As regards better-class Burgundies, there is 
no part of the world where we can possibly 
hope to find wines resembling them or in any 
way capable of taking their place. We shall 
have to pay the high prices demanded, our 
only consolation being to know that such 
prices are likely to induce the vignerons to 
replant vineyards, and this is likely to be 
the best if not the only means of remed5dng 
eventually the dearth and consequent dear- 
ness of Cote d'Or wines. 

The best-class wines of Burgundy are the 
produce of the Cote de Nuits and of the Cote 
de Beaune. 

a. — Cote de Nuits 

The Cote de Nuits begins some four miles 
south of Dijon with the Commune of Fixin, 
and ends with the Commune of Premeaux, 
some four miles north of Beaune. Proceeding 
from north to south, the first Commune we 
come to where wine of remarkable excellence 
is made is that of Gevrey-Chambertin, the two 
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finest vineyards of which are the Chambertin 
(32 acres) and the Clos de Bhze (37 acres). 
This Commune produces also some ordinary 
beverage wines, such as are produced in all 
the other Communes of the Cote de Nuits, 
chiefly east of the main Route Nationale, 
which runs at the foot of the hills from Dijon 
to Beaune. 

Next to Gevrey-Chambertin is the Com- 
mune of Morey, where the finest vineyard is 
the Clos de Tart (i6| acres). Then we come 
to the Commune of ChamhoUe-Musigny, 
where some exceedingly fine wines are made 
from the twin vineyards of Musigny and 
Petits Musignys (24 acres) ; this Commune 
produces other very good wines from the 
Bonnes Mares (35 acres), and other vineyards. 

The next Commune is that of Vougeot ; its 
vineyards are much less extensive than those 
of the other Communes of the Cote de Nuits, 
but no common wine is to be found there, and 
it is justly proud of its famous Clos, a vine- 
yard of nearly 125 acres, entirely walled in, 
and for many centuries the finest estate in 
the whole of Burgundy. 

The Clos Vougeot is still surrounded by the 
wall raised by the monks of old, but its wines 
no longer belong to one owner only ; they 
have been sold and sold again and are divided 
among a number of different people who do 
not prune and generally care for their vines 
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in identically the same way, hence two 
bottles of Clos Vougeot of the same vintage 
are not necessarily identical. 

Immediately adjoining the Clos Vougeot, 
higher up the hill, there is a fine vineyard of 
22 acres known as Grands Echizeaux, situated 
in the Commune of Flagey ; it produces 
some very fine wine. Then we come to the 
pride of the Cote d'Or, the Commune of 
Vosne-RomanSe, where are situated the world- 
famous vineyards of RomanSe-Conti (4 J acres), 
Richebourg (12 acres). La Tache (3I acres). 
La Romance (2 acres), all of which produce 
some of the finest Burgundies, and other 
vineyards, such as Romance St.-Vivant (24 
acres), from which very fine wines are also 
made. 

After Vosne-RomanSe we come to the much 
larger Commune of Nuits-Saint-Georges, where 
a greater quantity of wine is made, much of 
it only fair to good, but some of which is 
excellent, particularly that from the Saint- 
Georges vineyards (18 acres). After Nuits- 
Saint-Georges we come to the Commune of 
Premeaux, where some very fine wine is made, 
in limited quantity, and a great deal of which 
is very fair. 

The Cote de Nuits produces the finest 
wines of the whole of Burgundy, wines 
chiefly notable for their unsurpassed delicacy, 
breed and bouquet, but if we consider the 
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acreage represented by the best vineyards of 
the Cote de Nuits we shall readily realize that 
these wines can never be plentiful nor cheap. 



Romanee Conti . . 


4J acres 


Richebourg 
Clos de Vougeot 

Musigny 

La Tache Romanee 


• 12 

. 125 . 

• 3i , 




La Romance 


2 , 




Petits Musignys 
Clos de Beze 


. 10 
• 37 . 




Chambertin 


• 32 , 




Clos de Tart 


• 17 . 




Grands Echezeaux 


. 22 




Nuits St.-Georges 
Romanee St.-Vivant . 

i 


. 18 , 
• 24 , 






321 ac 


res 



The average 5deld per acre being 136 gallons 
for the whole of the Cote d'Or, including a 
large proportion of Gamay grapes, and the 
commoner wines being always much more 
prolific than the finest, we cannot expect the 
yield of the best growths of the Cote d'Or 
to reach 100 gallons per acre, nor the average 
yield of the best growths of the Cote de Nuits 
to exceed 32,000 gallons per annum, which 
represents barely 640 hogsheads available 
for the whole world. 
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b. — Cote de Beaune 

The Cote de Beaune begins virtually with 
the Commune of Aloxe-Corton and ends at 
Santenay, at the Southern extremity of the 
Department of the Cote d'Or. It produces 
a much larger quantity of fine Burgundies 
than the Cote de Nuits ; its best wines 
are chiefly remarkable for their charming 
bouquet, souplesse, and fruit, or " seve " ; 
they are, on the whole, ready to drink sooner 
than the wine of the Cote de Nuits, but they 
never reach the degree of perfection to which 
the best wines of the Cote de Nuits attain 
with age. 

The best vineyards of the Commune of 
Aloxe-Corton are those of Carton (27 acres), 
Clos du Roi (25 acres), and Les Renardes 
(35 acres). There is also a vineyard of some 
40 acres, in the Commune of Aloxe Corton 
known as Charlemagne, which produces a 
very good white wine ; part of this vineyard 
extends into the adjoining Commune of 
Pernand. Proceeding south, we then come 
to the Commune of Savigny, where some very 
fine red wines are made, notably those of 
Les Vergelesses, and we soon reach the Com- 
mune and town of Beaune. 

The vineyards of Beaune are among the 
most extensive of the Cote d'Or, and the old 
City of Beaune is the most important centre 
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of the wine trade in Burgundy. Its famous 
Hospice is among the large owners of vine- 
yards in the district, and the sale of its wines 
by auction every year is one of the features 
of the French wine trade. 

Next to Beaune are the two Communes of 
Pommard and of Volnay, both producing a 
comparatively large quantity of fine red 
wines, some of which are quite remarkable, 
more particularly as regards their bouquet 
and the individuality of their charm, which 
it is quite as impossible to describe as to 
resist. 

After Volnay we come to the Communes of 
Meursault, PuUgny-Montrachet, and Chas- 
sagne-Montrachet, where white grapes are 
grown upon a large scale, and where some 
very fine white wines are made, none, however, 
approaching in excellence the famous white 
wines of Montrachet. 

These white wines hold quite a unique place 
among the world's white wines. They are 
" rich " without being at all " sweet." They 
possess to a superlative degree a quahty for 
which I cannot find an adequate English 
qualificative, a word corresponding to the 
French adjective " moelleux " and conveying 
the idea of great " vinosity " tempered by 
both softness and freshness. 

The vineyards of the Cote de Nuits, which 
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are responsible for the better-class Burgundies, 
cover about 2,000 acres. These vineyards are 
planted mostly with black Pinot grapes, and 
produce about 200,000 gallons of good red 
wines per annum, on an average, or about 
3,360 hogsheads of fine wines of Pinot and 
Gamay grapes, mostly Pinots, and 640 hogs- 
heads of the finest wines made exclusively of 
Pinots. 

The vineyards of the Cote de Beaune cover 
some 6,000 acres, producing on an average 
750,000 gallons, or about 15,000 hogsheads 
of good red wines per annum, wines made 
mostly from Pinot grapes, and some 600 
acres producing on an average 72,000 gallons, 
or nearly 1,500 hogsheads of white wines, of 
which about 300 hogsheads are very fine 
and 1,200 from good to fair. 

There are, besides, 43,000 acres of vine- 
yards in the Cote d'Or Departement from 
which a large quantity of red wines, and a 
little white wine, are made every year, but 
the proportion of the fine wines is so small, 
compared to the yield of commoner wines, 
that great care and much knowledge are 
indispensable to secure the best, and, when 
prices are as high as they are now in the 
Cote d'Or, the best wines are undoubtedly 
the cheapest ; at any rate they are far 
better value. 

The best wines of Bordeaux are sold under 
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the names of the chateaux where the owners 
of the different estates Uve or could Uve if 
they chose. The best Champagne is sold 
under the names of the shippers responsible 
for the selection and blending of grapes 
from a number of estates, some of which may 
be their own, whilst others belong to small 
farmers. The best Burgundies are sold under 
the name of the vineyards which 5rield the 
grapes, but parts of the same vineyard often 
belong to different owners, so that wines 
which are entitled to the same name do not 
necessarily possess the same degree of excel- 
lence. Hence the necessity of being careful 
in the selection of shippers as much if not 
more than the selection of the names of well- 
known vineyards. 

To conclude, you ought to bear in mind : — 

1. That red wines are made in the Cote 
d'Or, firstly from Pinot grapes, secondly from 
a blend of Pinots and Gamays, and, thirdly, 
from Gamay grapes. 

2. That the name of a Commune, whether 
it be Gevrey-Chambertin, Nuits St.-Georges, 
Beaune, Pommard, or any other, is not in 
itself a guarantee of quality, since fine, fair 
and common wines are made in all Com- 
munes from either Pinots or Gamays, or both 
together, and all such wines, however different 
their quality may be, are equally entitled to 
the name of their native Commune. 
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3. That you need exercise great care in 
the selection of Burgundies, and that you 
should attach much greater importance to 
the real merit of a wine than to the name 
under which it is offered to you, bearing in 
mind that the true Pinot-grape wines of the 
Cote d'Or are not black and spirity wines, 
but, on the contrary, possessed of greater 
delicacy and charm than strength ; their 
bouquet fascinating but not assertive ; their 
beautiful colour a joy for the eye; their 
" breed " and intense " cleanness " on the 
palate unequalled by any other red wines in 
the world. These wines are rare, and they 
can never be plentiful ; you will never buy 
any large quantities because large quantities 
do not exist, and you will never buy them at 
all unless you and your customers are ready 
to pay the high prices which they command. 
But, next to these very fine, high-class 
Burgundies, there are a number of very fair 
Cote d'Or wines which you might secure with 
advantage both to yourselves and your 
customers ; remember, however, that your 
best, if not your only chance, of securing them 
is to trust shippers deserving of your trust. 

III.— Marne 

Although there are a few vineyards outside 
the limits of the Marne Departement the 
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produce of which is legally entitled to be 
shipped under the name of Champagne, it 
may be said that the Marne is the only Cham- 
pagne Departement. It must be remembered, 
however, that not all vines which grow within 
the Departement of the Marne yield grapes 
suitable for the making of sparkling Cham- 
pagne, a wine which owes its distinctive 
excellence to the suitable species of grapes, 
mostly Pinots, grown upon the poor, cal- 
careous soil of two ranges of hiUs, between 
which runs the river Marne. 

In 1904, the Champagne vineyards covered 
37,000 acres, but the phylloxera broke out 
afresh about that time and made such alarm- 
ing progress that, in 1914, there were less 
than 25,000 acres of Pinot-planted vineyards 
in the Departement of the Marne. Then came 
the war. 

During the war the phylloxera could not 
be checked in those vineyards which were 
under the direct fire of the Huns ; trenches 
had to be dug through some of the fairest 
vineyards of Champagne, and the grievous 
harm suffered by the vines from under- 
ground pests, sheUs, trenches and poison gas 
was such that, in 1919, there were less than 
16,000 acres of vines in bearing in the good 
growths of the Champagne area. Of this 
number, however, there are only a little 
more than half of recent plantation, that is, 
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of hardy American plants upon which the 
local species have been grafted, and those 
alone may be rehed upon to resist the inroads 
of the phylloxera. No less than 7,500 acres 
of the surviving vines are old French stocks 
which are doomed to perish and which will 
have to be replanted, as well as those actually 
gone out of cultivation or of existence during 
the war. Before the Champagne district is 
back again to anything like its normal extent 
of about 30,000 acres, 21,500 acres at the 
very least must be replanted. To plant vines 
is a very different operation from sowing 
oats ; suitable plants must be reared in 
nurseries and the soil must be cleansed and 
prepared ; 2,000 acres per year is the limit 
which it is possible to replant, and, of course, 
provided there is no shortage of labour. 

This means that Champagne cannot be 
plentiful for at least ten years, however good 
the weather and other circumstances may be. 
This means also that for a long time to come 
Champagne cannot be cheaper or, if you 
prefer it, less expensive than it is now. 

There is no guess-work about this predic- 
tion ; it rests on solid facts, and not on specu- 
lation nor profiteering. Production has de- 
creased and the demand has increased ; 
prices cannot but rise in consequence, not 
only the price which shippers ask of the 
merchants on this side, but also and chiefly 
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the price which shippers have to pay to the 
growers. The initial price of the goods has 
risen in a much greater proportion than the 
selling price of the shippers, who have still 
some pre-war stocks which enable them to 
average their present cost prices. 

For instance, the same grower at Ay who 
sold his wine for 725 francs per cask in 1899, 
325 francs in 1900, 450 francs in 1904, was 
paid 1,600 francs in 1919. Happily, the 
quaUty of the 1919 wines was very good, and 
there is always some consolation in getting 
value for money, but the worst feature of the 
situation is that very high prices will have 
to be paid to the growers for years to come, 
whether their grapes be good or not, in order 
to give them the means and the courage to 
replant their vineyards. 

In order to arrive at some approximately 
correct estimate of the damage suffered by 
the Champagne vineyards during the war, 
and of the present outlook as regards future 
crops, it is advisable to divide the district into 
three main categories, viz. : — 

I. — Montague de Rheims. 

2. — Montague d'Avize. 

3. — Canton d'Epernay. 

[a) Montague de Rheims. 
All crops are affected by the weather, but 
they all vary primarily according to the 
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number of acres under cultivation and the 
care given, according to the labour avail- 
able. 

In the Montague de Rheims, the acreage 
of the best vineyards was 9,845 before the 
war ; in 1918 it was only 6,948, that is to say, 
nearly 3,000 acres, or 30 per cent, of the vine- 
yards, had gone out of cultivation altogether 
during the war. 

But the Montague de Rheims has, as you 
know, the shape of a horseshoe, one side 
facing Rheims, one facing Chalons, and the 
third more towards Epernay. The vineyards 
facing Rheims were in full view of the enemy 
throughout the war, and have suffered most. 
Out of 4,685 acres, which before the war 
formed the vineyards of Chamery, Chigny, 
Ludes, Mailly, Rilly, Verzenay, Verzy, Villers 
Marmery and Trepail, there were only 2,602 
acres under cultivation in 1918, a decrease of 
2,083 acres, or 44-4 per cent. 

On the other slopes of the Montague the 
loss has not been so great. The vineyards 
of Ambonnay, Avenay, Ay, Bouzy, Cham- 
pillon, Cumieres, Dizy, Hautvillers, and 
Mareuil, covered 5,160 acres before the war 
and 4,346 in 1918, a decrease of 814 acres, 
or 157 per cent. 

Unfortunately, the available labour was 
greatly reduced by the wholesale mobilisation 
which, from the very beginning of the war, 
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claimed all able-bodied men in France for the 
colours. 

Moreover, the lack of fertilisers and the 
many difficulties which the remaining popula- 
tion had to face, rendered cultivation ex- 
tremely difficult. In the part of the Mon- 
tagne facing the enemy, civilians were not 
allowed to go about their vineyards without 
a permit from the military authorities, and 
the crop of 1918 was only 273,000 gallons, 
compared with the pre-war average of 
1,056,000 gallons, for the best class growths, 
a decrease of 783,000 gallons, or over 74 
per cent. 

In the other good-class vineyards of the 
Montague, the 1918 yield was 519,000, against 
a pre-war average of 986,000, a decrease of 
467,000 gallons, or over 47 per cent. On the 
whole, the Montague de Rheims produced 
in 1918 792,000 gallons, as against 2,042,000 
gallons, a decrease of 1,250,000 gallons, or 
61 per cent. 

(6) Montagne d'Avize 

The Avize district suffered less than the 
others during the war, some vineyards being 
enlarged, so that the total acreage of the 
vineyards of Avize, Cramant, Cuis, Grauves, 
Le Mesnil, Oger and Vertus covered 5,112 
acres in 1918, as against 4,182 acres before 
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the war, an increase of 930 acres, or 18 per 
cent. Labour, however, was difficult to 
obtain, so that, in spite of the greater acreage, 
the yield of the above-named vineyards was 
only 690,000 gallons, compared with the pre- 
war average of 723,000 gallons, a decrease of 
4 J per cent. 

(c) Canton d'Epernay 

The vineyards of Chomlly, Damery, 
Epernay and Pierry, the best of that district, 
covered 2,520 acres, jdelding 594,000 gallons 
of wine, in pre-war days ; in 1918 they 
covered 1,845 acres and yielded 416,000 
gallons. 

If we deal with none but the best growths 
of the Marne, we find that their pre-war 
acreage and yield were respectively 16,547 
acres and 3,359,000 gallons, and that they 
had been reduced in 1918 to 13,905 acres 
and 1,892,000 gallons, a decrease of 2,642 
acres, or 16 per cent., as regards the acreage, 
and of 1,461,000 gallons, or 43I per cent., as 
regards the jdeld. 

But, besides the highest-class growths, 
there are many vineyards within the Marne 
Departement, and these also have suffered. 
In pre-war time they covered 22,743 acres 
and j^ielded 7,803,000 gallons of Champagne 
wine. In 1918 these vineyards had been 
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reduced to 7,803 acres, a decrease of 14,940, 
or 657 per cent., and yielded 628,000 gsdlons, 
a decrease of 4,813,000, or 88"5 per cent. 

The reason why the commoner vineyards 
suffered in so much higher a proportion than 
the first growths is that the scarcity and 
very high cost of labour made it prohibitive 
for all except vineyards the produce of 
which commanded the highest price. 

Taking the whole vineyards of the Marne, 
the decrease of the area under cultivation 
and of the 3deld, comparing 1918 with the 
pre-war average figures, is 447 per cent, for 
the acreage of cultivated vineyards, and 
71 "3 per cent, for the yield. 

1919 Vintage 

Fortunately, the year 1919 was very favour- 
able as regards climatic conditions, so that 
it was possible to replant a certain number of 
vineyards and to obtain from vines in bear- 
ing, even from vines in bad condition and 
soon to be puUed up, a greater 5deld of 
grapes than usual. 

In the Montague de Rheims there were 
1,200 acres more under cultivation, and the 
5rield was 700,000 gallons greater than in 
1918. 

In the Montague d'Avize, where the vine- 
yards did not suffer to nearly the same 
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extent during the war, there were actually 
400 acres of vineyards under cultivation less 
than in 1918, in spite of which the yield was 
572,000 gallons greater than in 1918. 

In the Epernay district, there was a sUght 
increase of 147 acres of cultivated vine- 
yards and of 51,000 gallons of wine made in 
1919, compared to the acreage and yield of 
1918. 

On the whole, the best growths of the 
Marne showed a very encouraging increase 
of no less than 930 acres of vineyards and 
1,324,000 gallons of wine in 1919. The 
corresponding figures for the other growths 
of the Marne are even more satisfactory ; 
the area of the vineyards increased by 1,799 
acres and the yield by no less than 1,707,000 
gallons. 

The figures on pages 212, 213, 214 and 
215 leave no doubt whatever as regards 
the shortage of Champagne at the seat 
of production ; at the same time, they are 
not quite so alarming as they appear at 
first. On the one hand, the Soviet tyranny 
in Russia, the Prohibition tyranny in the 
United States, and the all but bankrupt con- 
dition of Germany and Austria, will enable 
Champagne shippers to attend to our require- 
ments in this country much more easily 
than if those markets had remained the 
large importers of Champagne they used to 
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be. On the other hand, there are still some 
very considerable stocks of wine in the Marne 
cellars. 

On the ist January, 1920, the stocks in 
merchants' cellars in the Marne, under Excise 
control, were 23,864,148 gallons, equal to 
143,184,888 bottles of wine. 

There is no fear of a Champagne famine, 
but no ofi&cial statistics will give you any 
indication concerning the quality of the wine 
under Excise control. If you remember what 
I told you about the art of blending, you will 
realize that the quantity of Champagne made 
from the first squeezing of grapes, grown in 
none but the best vineyards, form only a 
small proportion of the vinous output of the 
Marne Departement, and it is obvious that 
the bulk of the existing stocks in Champagne 
cellars consist of wines which are never so 
readily saleable, or, in other words, which are 
not the best. Yet, even if you are content 
to buy Champagne of second or third quality, 
you cannot hope to pay low prices. Labour, 
glass bottles, corks, straw envelopes, packing 
cases, cartage, and all such inevitable ex- 
penses have risen so much for good and bad 
wine alike that the most worthless wine costs 
a great deal. It is for you to decide whether 
what is offered to you is worth the money or 
not. 

There is but a limited output of grapes 
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from the best vineyards of the Champagne 
district ; there is but a hmited number of 
shippers who ship really high-class Cham- 
pagne. In the present state of the Cham- 
pagne vineyards, the requirements of this 
limited number of shippers are far in excess 
of the limited output of fine grapes, and of 
fine wine, every drop of which is bought, 
and will continue to be bought, every year 
at the vintage, at very high prices by shippers 
who can get the best prices for their Cham- 
pagne. Hence high-class Champagne is 
bound to be and to remain dear. This is a 
fact which is so plain that it leaves really 
no room for argument nor doubt. There is 
another fact which is no less obvious : it is 
that so long as the output of the best Cham- 
pagne grapes remains below the requirements 
of the shippers of the best Champagne, the 
grapes which have to be bought by shippers who 
cater for a class of customers who cannot or 
will not pay " top " prices, cannot be wholly 
nor even partly " of the best." 

The difference which existed between first- 
class and second-class Champagne, before 
the war, when the output of the best vine- 
yards was in good years larger than the 
demand, is now much greater and will remain 
greater so long as present conditions remain 
what they are. 

To conclude, the same remark applies to 
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the wines of the Gironde, Cote d'Or and 
Marne Departements ; the best wines of these 
three districts are dear and will continue to 
be dear, but they are inimitable, and you 
cannot hope to do any kind of high-class 
business without some of them. They will 
cost you a good deal of money, but the higher 
the price you pay, the better will be the 
value you will receive for your money, pro- 
vided, of course, you exercise some care in 
your purchases. The best wines of these 
three Departements are the best natural wines 
in the world ; you cannot deal exclusively 
in the best wines, but you cannot do entirely 
without them. The bulk of your trade will 
probably be in light beverage wines and 
fortified dessert wines, which you can seU 
to the largest possible number of people, the 
majority of whom are likely to possess limited 
means and a limited power of appreciation. 
At the present moment, prices being what 
they are at Bordeaux, Beaune and Rheims, 
you have no chance of securing in the Gironde, 
the Cote d'Or, or the Marne, low-priced wines 
which will do you credit. 
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CHAPTER IX 

THE WINES OF FRANCE-cont. 

IV. — Lower Valley of the Loire 

THE river Loire rises in the Cevennes, in 
the Departement of Ardeche, and 
flows, from beginning to end, among 
vine-clad hills, passing through twelve De- 
partements, all of which are wine-producing, 
before its 620-miles course ends below St.- 
Nazaire, 
These Departements are the following : — 

Acres of vineyards. 



Ardeche 
Hte Loire 




• 41,500 

• 3,800 


Loire 




. 30,800 


Allier 

Saone et Loire 




. 24,500 
• 82,450 


Cher . . 
Nievre 




. 19,450 
. 10,850 


Loiret 
Loir et Cher 




• 23,900 

• 61,350 


Indre et Loire 




. 86,450 


Maine et Loire 




. 80,200 


Loire Inferieure 




. 63,500 
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With the exception of the Departement of 
Saone et Loire, where we shall proceed later 
on, the three most important Departements 
at our present point of view are those of the 
lower valley of the Loire, namely, Indre et 
Loire, Maine et Loire, and Loire Inferieure, 
which formed part of the two old provinces 
of Touraine and Anjou. 

This district produces both red and white 
wines, the red wines coming mostly from 
south of the Loire and the white chiefly from 
the silicious hills of the right bank of the 
river. 

The red wines of Touraine and Anjou are 
not likely to be of great commercial interest 
to you. The best, such as the wine of 
Bourgueil, are quite good, but there is very 
little made ; the next best are much more 
plentiful, but they are not nearly so good, 
and yet they are not cheap nor hkely to be 
cheap, owing to the great popularity which 
they enjoy locally. 

The white wines of the three Departements 
of the lower Loire valley are of great com- 
mercial interest to us over here ; they are 
sufficiently plentiful to be a useful source of 
supplies ; they are of fair quality and reason- 
able in price, and they can be shipped to 
this country comparatively easily and 
cheaply. 

The white wines of the lower Loire differ 
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in quality and style, chiefly owing to the 
species of grapes from which they are made, 
and, of course, owing to the soil and aspect 
of different vineyards which are more or less 
suitable for certain species of grapes. 

In the Loire Inferieure and western part 
of the Maine et Loire, the white wines made 
from the Muscadet grapes are exceedingly 
useful commercially. These wines are well 
balanced and eminently sound, but they 
lack, as a rule, breed and bouquet ; they 
are " neutral " and easy to " naturalise." 
This is quite exceptional ; usually a common 
wine has some objectionable taste or bouquet, 
just like a common man has some objection- 
able accent or manners. Muscadet white 
wines are in no way objectionable, and in no 
way fine. 

They are used largely and perfectly legiti- 
mately in the making of the cheaper class of 
Saumur and other sparkling wines ; when 
intelligently handled and suitably sweetened 
they supply probably the best value which it 
is possible to secure at present in low-priced 
sparkling wines. 

The same wines are used also, and very 
wrongly, in the manufacture of " cheap " 
Chabhs and Pouilly, wines which, when 
genuine, it is impossible for you to buy, and 
much less to sell at prices which can be 
described as " cheap." 
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In the Maine et Loire and Indre et Loire 
Departements, the best white grape is the 
Chenin blanc, best both for still and sparkling 
wines. 

The best still white wines are those of 
Tburaine ; they have a delightful bouquet, 
and combine freshness with finesse and body. 
In good years it is not exceptional for the 
best white wines of Touraine to reach any- 
thing between 12" and 15° of alcohol, that is 
to say, the same strength as some of the best 
white wines of Burgundy. 

The still white wines of Anjou, or of Maine 
et Loire, are not so fine as the best white 
wines of Touraine, or, at any rate, of Indre 
et Loire ; on the other hand they are very 
suitable for the making of sparkhng wines. 

The best sparkling wines of Anjou are 
made from Chenin blanc grapes grown on 
the right bank of the Loire and, in a few vine- 
yards of the left bank, but some very fair 
wines are also made further north from vine- 
yards planted upon the hills at the southern 
end of the Sarthe Departement, and, further 
south, upon the Layon hills as far south as 
the Departement of the Vienne. 

All such wines are entitled to the name of 
Sparkling Saumur, a name so much better 
known abroad than that of any other Anjou 
growth that it has acquired a monopoly 
somewhat similar to that of Cognac, and is 
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universally acknowledged to be applicable to 
the wines of the neighbourhood. 

Both in Touraine and Anjou there is 
another species of white grape cultivated 
extensively; it is known as the " groslot," 
and it is more hardy, but also much commoner. 
The wine made from Groslot grapes is dis- 
tinctly coarse and, of course, very much 
cheaper. 

The importance of viticulture in the three 
Dfepartements of the Lower Loire may be 
inferred from the fact that out of a total of 
452,264 able-bodied agricultural labourers, 
there were no less than 119,103, according to 
the latest official statistics {1912), whose 
labour was devoted to the culture of the vine. 
These figures are probably lower to-day, 
but prices having advanced in that part of 
France as much as everywhere else, there is 
every reason to believe that the proportion is 
the same, and that we may look forward 
confidently to large supplies of white wines, 
both still and sparkling, from that part of 
France. From the same official French 
statistics (1917) we learn that, in 1912, the 
output of common wines in these three 
D6partements was 83,697,702 gallons, and the 
yield of fine wines 1,710,324 gallons, or 
85,408,026 gallons in all, of which less than 
2I per cent, were fine wines. 

You can never hope to secure the best 
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wines of Anjou and Touraine unless you are 
prepared to pay very much higher prices 
than you will have to pay for the greater 
part of the supplies obtainable from that 
quarter. In the Gironde, Cote d'Or and 
Marne, the best wines are better value than 
the rest because the cost of the more ordinary 
wines in those districts has increased in a 
much higher proportion than the cost, already 
high, of the better growths. The reverse is 
the case in the lower Loire valley, where, 
owing to the exceptionally small yield of 
really fine wines, they have become almost 
unobtainable. This does not mean to say 
that the bulk of the Touraine and Anjou 
wines are anything like so cheap as they 
used to be ; they have risen in price, but 
their cost used to be so low that there was 
a very fair margin for a rise of price before 
they became actually "dear." It sounds 
incredible to-day, and it must make many 
regret bitterly that they did not turn their 
attention to the still and sparkling wines of 
Touraine before the war, but it is a fact — 
that is, if French official statistics may be 
beheved impHcitly — that the average prices 
paid to the growers for their wines in the 
Indre et Loire, Maine et Loire, and Loire 
Inf^rieure, were respectively 29, 32 and 33 
francs per hectoHtre, for all but the finest 
wines, the average price of which was 56 
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francs per hectolitre (22 gallons), that is to 
say, a little more than a shilling per gallon 
for all but the finest wines, which fetched 
only two shillings per gallon. 

Such prices can never rule again ; first of 
all because the cost of land and labour has 
risen enormously and will never fall back 
again to pre-war levels, and also because the 
production which fell off during the war and 
has more than made good since, has not in- 
creased in anything like the same proportion 
as the demand for the wines of Anjou and 
Touraine. 



D6partements. 


Pre-War 

yield, 
1000 gals. 
Average 
1909-13. 


War 

jdeld, 

1000 gals. 

Average 

1914-18. 


Yield 
1918. 
1000 
gals. 


Yield 
1919. 
1000 
gals. 


Indre et Loire 
Maine et Loire 
Loire InKrieure 


21,491 
16.081 
12,738 


20,125 
10,809 
10,988 


26,805 

15.203 
11,966 


38.336 
19,097 
16,861 




50,310 


41,922 


53.974 


74.294 



V. — ^YONNE 

Farther east, we come to the Departement 
of the Yonne, where 29,574 out of a total of 
99,550 agricultural labourers are engaged in 
cultivating vineyards which covered 33,800 
acres and yielded over 7,000,000 gallons of 
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red and white wines in 1918, and nearly 
10,000,000 gallons in 1919. 

The greater part of the Yonne wines are 
without distinction and are consumed locally, 
but there are some exceedingly good wines 
made in the Departement, both red and white, 
none, however, possessing so great a charm 
nor a wider reputation than the white wines 
of Chablis. 

Few wines have suffered to the same extent 
as Chablis from that most objectionable form 
of flattery which is called imitation. 

The vineyards of Chablis are divided into 
three classes, and the best of the three yields 
but a small quantity of fine wine. 





Area. 
Acres. 


Average 

Yield 
per acre. 
Gallons. 


Average 

Yield 

(Pre-War) 

Gallons. 


First Growths of Chablis . 
Second „ „ „ .. 
Third „ „ „ .. 


400 
700 
600 


65 

96 

109 


26,000 
68,600' 
65,400 




1,700 


94 


160,000 



The best growths of ChabHs are those of 
La Moutonne, Le Clos, Vaudesir, etc., and 
they possess a real and distinctive merit 
which you will very soon learn to recognize 
if you are fortunate enough to secure some 
genuine Chablis. The colom: of Chablis is 
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of the palest possible amber ; its taste has 
something crisp and fresh about it ; its 
flavour is both distinctive and delightful, and 
there is no such absolutely dry white wine 
anywhere else in the world to be compared with 
it. Genuine Chablis is never cheap, because 
there is so httle of it ; faked Chabhs is always 
dear, and yet there is a lot of it. If your 
customers will not pay the price of genuine 
Chablis, offer them some other white wine 
under some other name, but never under the 
name of Chabhs, not even if you have bottled 
it in Burgundy bottles ; not even if you 
have a stock of Chablis labels ; not even if 
you qualify the name " Chablis " by some 
other geographical appellation. Chablis is 
in France, in the Departement of the Yonne ; 
there is no such place and there is no such 
wine in Spain, Portugal, California, Algeria, 
Austraha, or an5rwhere else in the world. To 
sell some Algerian wine in a Burgundy bottle 
and call it Chablis is a shameful he ; to call it 
Algerian Chablis is a shameless lie ; both are 
offences according to French law, as well as 
according to moral law. 

VI.— Alsace 

Between the main range of the Vosges 
Mountains and the Rhine we come to the 
fair land of Alsace, which is now itself again, 
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after the terrible ordeal of remaining during 
nearly half a century under the heel of those 
methodical and scientific brutes known by 
that disgraced and hateful name of Germans. 
Alsace is a land of many vine-clad hills 
and picturesque valleys, which has been 
famous for many centuries past for the 
quantity and excellence of its wines. During 
her tyrannical domination of this unfortunate 
country, Germany did all in her power to 
ruin the ancient fame of its vineyards, and 
would probably have succeeded had Alsace's 
bondage lasted a little longer. On the one 
hand, the wines of Alsace were not admitted 
on German wine lists under their own name, 
and all the so-called wines made of fermented 
Greek currants, or other even less legitimate 
materials, covild be dumped in Alsace with 
impunity by German fakers and offered for 
sale at prices which were so much below the 
cost price of Alsatian wines as to render the 
sale of the latter difficult and unprofitable ; 
on the other hand, gold-rimmed spectacled 
professors were sent from Germany to Alsace 
in order to explain to the peasants that their 
Pinot, FoUe-Blanche, and Riesling grapes 
were unsuitable ; that such species yielded 
small crops, and that quantity, not quality, 
was their salvation and would make their 
fortune. This thoroughly German trickery 
succeeded to a large extent, with the result 
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that the common " Elbhng " and " Burger " 
species of grapes spread in such a propor- 
tion that the average total yield of Alsatian 
vineyards rose to 400 gallons per acre, and 
the German wine-shippers of Mayence and 
Coblence could, rely on a large quantity of 
Alsatian wines at low prices to make up their 
blends of cheap so-called Hocks and Moselles. 

The German wine-shippers have hitherto 
absorbed so completely the surplus production 
of Alsatian wines that in France, as in 
England and everywhere else, people have 
forgotten not only the names of famous 
Alsatian growths, but even the very exist- 
ence of Alsatian wines. Nobody realizes 
this better, nor more sorrowfully, than the 
Alsatians themselves, who fear that their 
wines will continue to be ignored by French 
and English consumers. 

The French Government evidently shared 
the same fears, and it has imposed upon the 
German authorities the obligation of allow- 
ing Alsatian wines to enter Germany free of 
duty during the next five years, in order to 
secure a sure outlet for the output of Alsatian 
vineyards. In spite of the depreciation of 
the mark, German shippers are now offering 
much higher prices than before the war for 
Alsatian wines, and although the Alsatians 
themselves are loth to sell to the Germans and 
thus give them the chance of making money 
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by blending their wines and sending them 
over here under German labels, yet they will 
be forced to do so until they can build up a 
trade of their own in France, and possibly in 
England. Personally, I consider that we 
ought to help them, whilst helping ourselves 
too, if only they can offer us the class of wine 
which we can sell profitably and creditably 
in this country. What quantities of wine is 
it possible for us to secure from Alsace ? 

The extent of Alsatian vineyards, past and 
present, has been and is as follows : 

In 



1788 - 


- 52,540 acr 


1829 - 


- 63,977 „ 


1849 - 


- 61,140 


i860 - 


- 59.032 „ 


1875 - 


- 65,380 „ 


I9I4 - 


- 55.000 „ 


I9I9 - 


- 42,500 „ 



There are vineyards in every part of Alsace, 
but neither high on the mountain tops where 
timber grows in the mists, nor down in the 
plains where spring frosts are fatal to the vine. 
Practically all Alsatian vineyards are upon 
the lower slopes of schistous or calcareous 
hills ; they are difficult and costly to cultivate, 
but they are mostly cultivated by their owners 
in order to supply them and their families 
with beverage wines. It is estimated that a 
quarter of the agricultural population of 
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Alsace devote the greater part of their labour 
to the cultivation of vineyards, and the 
average consumption of wine in Alsace is 
estimated to reach 207 gallons per annum 
per head. This is a very large amount, and 
we must take it into account when com- 
puting what quantities of Alsatian wines there 
may be for us to import ^ 

The total average production of wine in 
Alsace rose from 20,554,182 gallons in 
1852-60 to 27,500,000 gallons in 1863-69, and 
31,152,000 gaUons in 1874-78. Ever since 
it has failed to reach anything like this 
last figure. Immediately before the war the 
production of Alsatian wines was only 
22,000,000 gallons, and in 1919 it had fallen 
further, reaching barely 17,000,000 gaUons. 

Before the war, the Germans took from 
Alsace from 5,500,000 to 6,500,000 gallons 
of wine, and from calculations made by, 
and information received from the Colmar 
Chamber of Commerce, the quantities of white 
Alsatian wines available for export are from 
from 3,300,000 gallons to 5,500,000 gallons, 
according to the vintage, or over 4,000,000 
gallons per annum on an average. 

We have, therefore, in Alsace a source of 
supplies well worth our attention. The quan- 
tities which we should be able to secure might 
be most useful, and the means of transporta- 
tion ought not to be unduly costly, since 
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Alsatian wines can be shipped from Strasbourg 
to Rotterdam without transhipment. The 
most uncertain factor is the keeping quality 
of Alsatian wines and their suitability for 
this market. 

VII.— Valley of the Saone 

Immediately below the Cote d'Or, we come 
to the Departement of Saone-et-Loire, where 
vineyards cover 82,450 acres, and 3delded 
17,614,000 gallons of wine in 1918, and 
23,854,820 gallons in 1919. 

The best wines of Saone et Loire are those 
of the Cote Chalonnaise, a range of hiUs facing 
the right bank of the Saone, from Chagny to 
Tournus, where the Pinot grape is still exten- 
sively grown for the making of red wines, and 
the Chardonnay for white wines. The best 
known wine of the Cote Chalonnaise, is that of 
Mercurey, the vineyards of which are situated 
in the Communes of Mercurey and Bourgneuf 
Val d'Or ; they cover no less than 1,750 acres, 
of which about 1,125 are planted with Pinot 
grapes, and 625 with the commoner Gamay. 

South of the Cote Chalonnaise is the Cote 
Maconnaise, from Tournus to Romaneche- 
Thorins, still on the right bank of the Saone. 
In the greater part of the vineyards of the 
Maconnais, the common but prolific Gamay 
has replaced the Pinot grapes, with the result 
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that little, if any, really good red wine is now 
made in that district. On the other hand, 
the Chardonnay grape is still cultivated for 
making white wines, and these are conse- 
quently superior to the red. The best white 
wines of the Cote Maconnaise are those of the 
Commune of Pouilly, and those of one half of 
the Commune of Fuisse. There are very 
pleasant white wines made in neighbouring 
communes, such as Solutre, Chaintr6, etc., but, 
as a rule, their wines are sold under the better 
known name of the best growth of the district, 
i.e., Pouilly. They are wines of a darker shade 
of amber than other Burgundy white wines ; 
they are dry wines, but with greater " fruit " 
or " vinosity " than those of Chablis. 

Proceeding south, we find the best vine- 
yards of the Maconnais at the limit of the 
D6partement, and we find also, as we approach 
the D^partement of the Rhone, some of the 
best red wines of Saone-et-Loire, notably the 
Moulin k Vent, the vineyards of which cover 
about 200 acres. The wines of Moulin a Vent 
enjoy a well-merited popularity in France, and 
they are honourably known over here. Some 
equally useful wines are made in the neigh- 
bouring Communes of Chenas, Fleurie, Morgon, 
Julienas and other Beaujolais vineyards 
situated upon the continuation of the Macon- 
nais hills, facing the right bank of the Saone, 
from Roman eche-Thorins in Saone-et-Loire to 
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below Villefranche, in the Rhone Departement. 
They yield a very large quantity of wine at 
comparatively moderate prices, and deserve 
to receive your particular attention in these 
days of extravagant prices. 

VIII. — Valley of the Rh6ne 

The valley of the Saone comes to an end 
soon after Villefranche. Below Lyons, where 
the River Saone joins the Rhone, vineyards 
grace both banks of that great river all the 
way from Switzerland almost to the shores of 
the Mediterranean. 

The vineyards of the Rhone valley produce 
beverage wines in large quantities, and some 
fine wines of very different types and great 
excellence in smaller quantities and in differ- 
ent parts. Among these the better known 
ones are the following : 

Cotes du Rhdne, from vineyards situated on 
both banks of the Rhone, below Lyons, which 
produce red, but chiefly white wines possess- 
ing real merit. 

Cote Rotie, from the Commune of Ampuis, 
produced by a distinctive kind of grape known 
as Sirine ; this is a dark red wine, with plenty 
of body and fine bouquet. 

Condrieu, on the left bank of the Rhone, in 
the Departement of Isere, chiefly reputed for 
its fine white wines. 
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Hermitage, the name of a splendid estate of 
about 350 acres, long since divided between 
a number of different owners, situated in the 
Commune of Tain, in the Departement of 
Drome, on the left bank of the Rhone, opposite 
Tournon. The excellence of the Hermitage 
wines is due to the species of grape called 
Syrah, and to the peculiar stony soil of the 
vineyards. The output is unfortunately very 
small. 

St.-Piray, in the Departement of Ardeche, 
on the right bank of the Rhone, where a very 
good wine is made, not only still but also 
sparkling, but in quantities unfortunately too 
small to be interesting to us as a business 
proposition. 

IX. — Franche-Comt^ 

The same may be said of the wines of the 
Doubs, of the Haute Saone, of the Jura, of 
the Ain and other D6partements of the 
south-eastern part of France. Here and 
there some wines of outstanding merit are to 
be met with, such as the wines of Arbois (the 
home of that great scientist, Pasteur, to 
whom humanity as a whole, and the wine 
trade in particular, owe such an immense debt 
of gratitude), Poligny, and Chateau-Chalon, 
near Lons-le-Saulnier, which are remarkably 
good; unfortunately, the quantities made 
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are so small, and the difficulties of securing 
supplies so great, that they cannot be called, 
as far as we are concerned, of commercial 
interest. 

X. — Provence 

The vineyards of Provence are those of the 
Bouches du Rhone, Vaucluse, Var and Alpes 
Maritimes Departements ; their yield during 
the last two years has been as follows : 





Yield (i,ooo gallons). 


Bouches du Rhone 
Vaucluse 

Var 

Alpes Maritimes 


1918. 
20,441 

12,393 

28,725 

1,926 


1919. 
16,274 

11,587 
23,019 

923 


Total . . 


63485 


51,803 



This large quantity of wine may be divided 
in four classes, viz : 

I. — Common red wines, very dark in 
colour, produced in the plains of the Camargue 
and elsewhere by Aramon and Bouschet 
hybrids species of prolific grapes. They form 
about 90% of the total and are used chiefly 
for blending purposes. 

2. — Better class ordinary beverage red 
wines and dry white wines, chiefly used in the 
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making of vermouth; these "hill" wines 
form probably 9-5% of the total yield. 

3.— Sweet or " liqueur " wines, made of 
fresh sun-dried Muscat grapes, which may 
account for 0-49% of the total. 

_4-— A very small quantity indeed of red 
wine of exceptional merit made in the Vau- 
cluse Departement and known as Chateauneuf 
du Pape. 

XL — Languedoc 

The Languedoc may be said to consist of 
the three Departements of France which pro- 
duce by far the greatest quantity of wine, the 
Herault, Gard and Aude. 

These three Departements of the "Midi" 
or south, have always formed a large wine- 
producing district, but their importance has 
become much greater since the phylloxera 
scourge devastated the French vineyards. 
The scarcity of wine and the corresponding 
increase in the price of wine which resulted 
from the spread of the phylloxera, led to the 
planting of hardy and prolific species of vines 
in the rich plains of the south, with the result 
that, although the yield of French vineyards 
has been smaller, in the aggregate, by some 
millions of gallons every year since the advent 
of the phylloxera, the output of the Herault, 
Gard and Aude has been increasingly greater. 
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In the Departement of Aude alone, where 
there were 172,500 acres of vines in 1863, 
there were 320,000 acres in 1881, 333,75° acres 
in 1900, when the yield reached 132,000,000 
gallons, and in 1918, when owing to the war 
and the lack of labour there were but 295,300 
acres of vines under cultivation, these yielded 
85,697,000 gallons of wine. 

The 1918 yield of the three Departements 
reached 365,000,000 gallons, out of a total of 
993,000,000 for the whole country, and their 
yield in 1919 was nearly 416,000,000 gallons 
out of a total of 1,132,151,514 gallons. 





Yield in 1,000 gallons. 


Hdrault 

Aude 

Gard 


1918 
217,983 

85.697 
61,606 


1919 

242,983 

111,923 

60,821 


Total . . 


365.286 


415.727 



By far the largest quantity of these wines 
is made up of common red wines of varying 
degrees of coarseness according to whether 
they come from the hills or the plains, the 
former being quite acceptable as cheap 
beverage wines, and the latter being suitable 
chiefly for blending purposes or distillation. 
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But there are also some white wines made 
in the Languedoc, some of which are cheap, 
and not very pleasant, being made from black 
grapes, whilst others, which are much better, 
are made from white grapes. 

There are also a few wines of the Languedoc 
which are of a very different type, dessert 
wines, mostly made of Muscat grapes, some 
being fortified and others natural wines. The 
best specimens of these dessert wines are 
those of Lunel and Frontignan. 

The Languedoc is responsible also for a 
very different class of wines, which are manu- 
factured at Cette, the only port which had 
the unenviable reputation of being, with 
Hamburg, before the war, the worst nest of 
thieves in the whole wine trade in the world. 
At the present moment, Cette is without a 
competitor, and manufactures on a scale 
which it is difficult to reahze faked Ports, 
Sherries, Madeiras, and any other kind of 
wine for which there is a demand. The 
basis of this fraudulent industry is grape- 
juice chemically treated or imported as 
" Mistelles " from Algiers and Spain. 

The production of natural red wines in the 
H^rault, Aude and Gard is so enormous that 
we might well be tempted to go there for 
supplies of the common types of wines re- 
quired over here for blending purposes, in the 
hope that the supply must be much greater 
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than the demand, and prices accordingly 
very low. 

This is not really the case. The consump- 
tion of wine, in France, is so great that the 
vineyards of France cannot meet the demand, 
and France, although the largest wine-produc- 
ing country in the world, needs import some 
150,000,000 gallons of wine more than she 
exports, to keep pace with the home demand, 
and she obtains the enormous supplies she 
requires chiefly from Algiers and from Spain. 

The French official statistics give the figures 
of French imports and exports of wines as 
follows : 



Imports. 

Gallons. 
From Foreign 

Countries . . 32,213,412 
From French 

Possessions . 172,822,826 


Exports. 

Gallons. 
To Foreign 

Countries . 39,522,098 
To French 

Possessions 5,750,546 


Total Imports 205,036,238 


Total Exports 45,282,644 



Bearing these figures in mind, I think that 
you will do well to remeijiber that there is a 
very large quantity of red wines produced in 
the Languedoc, and that they may be of great 
use to you, but my advice to you will be to 
wait, before deciding to buy, until you have 
ascertained what is the quality and what is 
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the cost of the wines which France imports 
so largely from Algiers and also from Spain. 
After all, France is the best country to go to 
for French wines, but it seems to me that you 
might do better by going direct to Algiers or 
to Spain, and not to France, for Algerian or 
Spanish red wines. 

Xn . — ROUSSILLON 

South east of the Languedoc, the Departe- 
ment of the Basses Pyrenees, part of the old 
province of Roussillon, has long been famous 
for its rich dessert wines, both red and white. 
The red wines of Banuyls, made of Grenache 
and Carignan grapes, and the white wines of 
Rivesaltes, made of Muscat and white Mal- 
voisie grapes, are the best, but they are made 
only in small quantities, whilst by far the 
greatest quantity of red and white wines 
made immediately north of the Pyrenees are 
not of very fine quality. 

XIII. — Charentes and Armagnac 

We need not deal with the vinous out- 
put of those western vineyards of France 
where we would have no chance of securing 
wines for our needs, owing to the fact that 
the quality of their wines is such as to render 
them far more suitable for distillation 
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than for consumption as wines. This 
is the case as regards the wines of the 
Charente and Charente Inferieure Departe- 
ments, and also part of the yield of the Deux 
Sevres and Dordogne, within the limits of 
the " Region Dehmitee " where genuine 
Cognac brandy comes from. Further south, 
it is also the case with part of the Gers 
Departement from which Armagnac brandy 
is obtained. 

To conclude, we can obtain from FRANCE : 
I. — Limited supplies of the very finest red 

and white wines in the world, from three 

seats of production, viz : 

The Gironde for Clarets ; 
The Cote d'Or for Burgundies ; 
The Marne for Champagnes. 

The price of the best wines from these three 
districts are, and wiU remain, high, but the 
excellence of these wines and our inability to 
secure similar wines anjrwhere else in the 
world will make it worth our while to pay 
high prices and secure the best. 

The commoner types of wines from the 
same three D^partements are at present very 
dear for what they are, and you are hkely to 
secure supplies elsewhere at more advanta- 
geous rates than those at present ruling in 
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the Gironde, Cote d'Or and Marne for inferior 
grades of wines. 

2. Very limited supplies of very fine still 
white wines, at high prices, from the Yonne 
D6partement (Chablis). 

3. Good value in still and sparkling wines 
from Touraine and Anjou or the three 
Departements of the Lower Loire, viz. : 

Indre et Loire. 
Maine et Loire. 
Loire Inferieure. 

4. Fairly large supplies of suitable dry 
white wines from Alsace-Lorraine. 

5. Good value in still white wines from the 
Departement of Sadne et Loire (Macon and 
Chalon sur Saone) and a fair quantity of 
good but somewhat expensive red wines, 

6. Good value in red wines from the 
Beaujolais, or the Departement of the 
Rhdne (Villefranche.) 

7. Fine Wines of many different types, in 
exceedingly small quantities and at exces- 
sively high prices, from many different parts 
of France, from the Valley of the Rhone 
(Hermitage, Clairette de Die, St. Peray, 
Chateauneuf du Pape), from the Jura 
(Arbois, Chateau Chalon), ixomth^Dordogne 
(MONTBAZILLAC), from the Mediterranean 
Coast and the Pyrenees (Lunel, Frontignan, 
Banuyls, Rivesaltes, Jurancon, etc., etc.). 
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8. Common but useful sound and dark red 
wines for blending purposes, from the three 
largest wine-producing French Departements, 
viz. : 

HerauU. 

Aude. 

Gard. 

But we shall not decide to buy any wine 
from that district before we have been else- 
where, where a similar type of wine is made, 
such as in Spain and Algeria, and ascertained 
which is the market where the best value can 
be secured. 
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CHAPTER X 

THE WINES OF PORTUGAL 

THERE are large quantities and many 
types of wine made in Portugal, but 
the Portuguese wine, which is the best 
and the most important for us in England, 
is undoubtedly Port. 

Port 

Port is a fortified wine made in the Valley 
of the Douro. A fortified wine from any 
other part of Portugal but the Douro is not 
entitled to the name of Port. A Douro wine 
which has not been fortified is not legally 
Port wine. Any Douro wine which has been 
fortified is not necessarily Port wine. 

Let us keep this in mind in order to under- 
stand the present state and future prospects 
of the Port wine trade. 

The Douro is a river which rises upon 
Spanish territory, enters Portugal at Barca 
d'Alva and loses itself in the Atlantic at St. 
Joao de Foz below the twin towns of Oporto 
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upon the right bank and Villa Nova de Gaia 
on the opposite bank. 

The course of the river Douro in Portugal 
is about 240 miles, and vines either are or could 
be grown along the whole valley of the Douro 
as well as in the valleys of its tributaries. 

The shipments of wine from Oporto rose 
very rapidly during the second half of the 
last century : from 16,690 pipes, in 1858, 
they reached 40,483 in 1866 ; 61,278 in 1877 .' 
85,348 in 1888 and 116,583 in 1892. But all 
these wines were not Port, although they all 
passed through Oporto ; some were wines 
from the south of Portugal, sent to Villa 
Nova de Gaia, blended there and .shipped 
later under the name of Port. This practice 
was never legitimate, but it became practi- 
cally a necessity when the phylloxera had 
devastated the vineyards of the Douro Valley 
and reduced the production considerably. 
American plants were introduced to replace 
the vines destroyed by the phylloxera ; old 
vineyards were replanted, and many new 
vineyards were planted by people who were 
tempted by the high prices paid for wine 
not only in Portugal, but also and even 
chiefly in France, whither much Portuguese 
wine was shipped at very profitable prices. 

The new American plants are more pro- 
lific than the old vines so that, at the be- 
ginning of this century, when the newly 
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planted and the replanted vineyards began 
to be in full bearing, there was a glut of wine 
at Oporto, due, on the one hand, to the largely 
increased output in the valley of the Douro, 
and, on the other, to the fact that French 
vineyards were once more yielding crops 
which rendered uilnecessary purchases of 
Portuguese beverage wines. 

In 1906, the total shipments of " Port " 
were 5,280,000 gallons, or 20 per cent less 
than in 1899, whilst the shipments of wine 
" other than Port " were 11,440,000 gallons, 
or only about i per cent below those of 1898. 

The farmers of the Douro, greatly and 
justly alarmed by this state of affairs, made 
strong representations to the Lisbon Govern- 
ment, and demanded to be protected by 
national laws and international treaties from 
the unfair competition of Spanish and south 
of Portugal wines, wrongly described and sold 
as " Port." 

They succeeded, after years of agitation, 
in securing a greater measure of justice and 
protection than is accorded to the wine- 
growers of any other part of the world, 
whether British or not. The area outside 
which no wine can be made which is entitled 
to the name of Port has been strictly de- 
limited by law. 

The same, as you know, has been done at 
Cognac, in Champagne and elsewhere, but 
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where the Douro growers have won a truly 
invaluable victory is in having secured for 
their wines the protection of British law, 
British Customs and Police officials, a pro- 
tection which no one else in the wine trade 
is privileged to receive. 

You may import a cask of Clos Vougeot 
wine, bottle it and sell it as Australian Bur- 
gundy. If you do not use the name of a 
registered Australian wine merchant, there 
is no law in the land to stop you usurping 
the name of Australia and giving it to a wine 
which has no claim whatever to it. Similarly, 
you may import some Australian wine and 
sell it over here under the name of Burgundy ; 
it is against French law, but not against 
British law. You may also import some 
sparkling wine which is not entitled to the 
name of Champagne, by the laws of France. 
If you were to have the word " Champagne " 
printed on label or foil or anywhere and in 
however small type, at Boulogne, before the 
wine were shipped, your wine would not be 
allowed to be shipped, and you would be 
liable to imprisonment and heavy fines ; but 
if you add the word " Champagne " to the 
label when your wine is landed on this side 
of the Channel, you have nothing to fear 
from British laws. This anomaly is due to 
the fact that France has never succeeded yet 
in arriving at an agreement with the British 
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Government similar to the Anglo-Portuguese 
Commercial Treaty Acts of 1914 and 1916. 
This Anglo-Portuguese Treaty is quite as im- 
portant, if not more, as the famous Methuen 
Treaty of 1703, as regards the privileged 
position it accords to the wines of Portugal 
and Madeira. The Methuen Treaty made it 
possible to buy Portuguese wines in England 
much cheaper than those of France ; the 
Anglo-Portuguese Treaty of 1916 makes it 
possible to buy Port and Madeira in all 
confidence, and, as we all know, confidence 
is the soul of Commerce, hence the unpre- 
cedented increase in the sales of Portuguese 
wines. If your name be Robinson, for in- 
stance, you are free, according to the British 
law (but not if you have a conscience), to sell 
Algerian, Australian or Basis wine as " Robin- 
son's Burgundy " or " British Burgundy," 
but since September, 1916, you may not offer 
for sale any wine of similar origin as " Robin- 
son's Port " nor as " British Port " ; if you 
do, the wine will be liable to seizure. The 
two following notices leave no doubt what- 
ever on the subject. 

Anglo-Portuguese Commercial Treaty Acts, 1914 

AND 1916. 

Notice to Importers and Others concerned. 

Under the Anglo-Portuguese Commercial Treaty Acts, 
1914 and 1916, the description " Port " or " Madeira " 
is deemed to be a false trade description within the 
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meaning of Section 3 of the Merchandize Marks Act, 
1887, when applied to : 

1. Wine or other liquor, other than wine the 
produce of Portugal and the Island of Maderia 
respectively. 

2. Wine the produce of Portugal, in respect of 
which a certificate issued by the Competent Portu- 
guese Authorities to the effect that it is a wine to 
which by the law of Portugal the description 
" Port " may be applied has not been furnished. 

Any wine imported after the 23rd inst., to which the 
trade description " Port " or " Madeira " is falsely 
applied, whether or not the description is accompanied 
by a geographical indication of the actual country of 
production of the wine, wiU be liable to seizure. 

Custom House, J. P. BYRNE. 

London, E.G. E. C. CUNNINGHAM. 

lUh September, 1016. 



Notice to Manufacturers and Retailers of 
British Wines, or Sweets or Made Wines. 

The attention of manufacturers and retailers of 
British wines or sweets, or made wines is directed to 
the following provisions of the Anglo-Portuguese 
Commercial Treaty Acts, 1914 and 1916 (5 Geo. 5, 
Ch. I and 6, Geo. 5, Ch. 39), which are now in force : 

" The description ' port or madeira ' applied to 
any wine or other liquor, other than wine the 
produce of Portugal and the Island of Madeira 
respectively, shall be deemed to be a false trade 
description within the meaning of the Merchandize 
Marks Act, 1887, and that Act shall have effect 
accordingly." 

This enactment applies to British as well as to foreign 
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wine and the use of the terms "British Port" or 
" British Madeira" in labelling or otherwise describing 
British wines will involve liability to penalties under 
the Merchandize Marks Act, and all such descriptions 
applied to British wines should be discontinued. 

Custom House, ^th October, 1916. 

London, E.G. 

It is obviously unfair that only one branch 
of the wine trade should be singled out for 
legal protection, as it is bound to give to the 
privileged wine an immense advantage over 
all others ; let us hope that other wines may 
soon receive the same measure of elementary 
justice. In the meantime let us consider 
what the position is as regards available 
supplies. 

There are in the Douro valley some 65,000 
acres of vines, and they 57ield an average of 
100,000 pipes of wine per annum — of Douro 
wine, of course, but not of Port wine. 

Port is a name with a twofold meaning : 
it is both geographical and generic. It serves 
to designate a certain type of wine made in 
a certain way, but only when produced in a 
particular district and shipped from a par- 
ticular port. 

Port is a fortified wine from the valley of 
the Douro, but there are many vineyards in 
the Douro valley producing grapes which are 
totally unsuitable for the making of Port 
wine. 
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Thus, whilst the average production of 
Douro wine was about 100,000 pipes per 
annum, the average production of Port, before 
the war, was about 54,000 pipes, or only a 
little more than half the total output. There 
were some 46,000 pipes of wine made in the 
Valley of the Douro which were consumed as 
beverage wines, or " Consumo," not being 
fortified and not being suitable for fortif5dng. 

The average total exports of Port before the 
war were only 51,371 pipes per annum, 
leaving a surplus of some 2,267 pipes in the 
country to build up stocks, particularly stocks 
of " tawny " wines, in shippers' cellars. 
During the war, in spite of many difficulties, 
such as the lack of shipping, the average 
yearly exports of Port rose to 58,633 pipes 
per annum during the five years 1914-1918 
inclusive, or a total of 293,163 pipes. During 
the same period it has not been possible to 
increase the output of Port, chiefly because 
Vintages have not been up to the average 
as regards quantity, but also because Brandy 
has been very much dearer, as weU as casks 
and all materials, and last, but not least, 
labour, which has been both costly and 
difficult to procure. 

The total production of Port Wine from 
1914-18 inclusive is estimated to have reached 
200,000 pipes, so that about 93,000 pipes 
have been shipped in excess of the quantity 
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made. These figures are official, and show 
that, when the shippers are telling us that 
they cannot accept orders which they used to 
be glad to receive, there are figures and facts 
to justify their attitude. 



Ten years ago the existing 






stocks of Port Wine at 






Oporto were about 


270,000 


pipes. 


From 1909-1913 production 






was in excess of shipments 






by 


11.339 


>> 


So that, m 1914, existing 






stocks represented 


281,339 


>t 


During the years 1914-1918 






shipments have exceeded 






the production by 


93.163 


tt 


So that by December 31st, 






1918, stocks in Portugal 






had Ijeen reduced to 


188,176 


li 



Roughly speaking, the stocks of Port Wine 
in Portugal declined by nearly 100,000 pipes 
during the war, a decline which has affected 
quotations in a very marked manner and 
which might have been expected to react 
also on shipments. It was permissible to 
infer that merchants would ship less wine, 
having less to sell, and would charge more 
for the reduced quantities which they are 
still able to ship. But such has not been 
the case. 
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During the four pre-war years and the four 
years of the war, our imports of wines from 
Portugal have been as follows : 



Pre-War Years. 



Years of the War. 



Pipes 
Gallons, (approx.) 

1910 3,795,229 33,000 

1911 3,201,592 27,840 

1912 3,306,582 28,753 

1913 3,623,061 31.505 



Pipes 
Gallons, (approx.) 

1915 3.970,570 34.527 

1916 6,230,873 54,181 

1917 2,578,120 22,418 

1918 6,660,496 57,917 



In 1919, the imports of Wine from Portugal 
into the United Kingdom have reached the 
unprecedented figure of 13,462,253 gallons, 
or 117,063 pipes. 

Such enormous quantities of Wine shipped 
mainly from Oporto are further depleting 
stocks already depleted, so that the present 
condition of the Port Wine trade is far from 
normal — some even call it critical — and there 
are pessimists who talk of an inevitable 
Port famine in the near future. Let us try 
and avoid both pessimism and optimism ; 
let us try and understand the case as it really 
stands, that is, on its own merits and not 
according to the wishes or fears of anybody. 

The first fact which we have to face is the 
increased demand for Port. This is perfectly 
normal, since the unholy spring from which 
flowed an inexhaustible stream of faked Port, 
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or " Hambro," has been dry for the last five 
years, and, let us hope, will remain dry for 
evermore. Besides, spirits have been so 
scarce and so dear, beer so poor and so diffi- 
cult to obtain, that many former beer and 
whisky drinkers are now drinking Port when 
they can get it. Moreover, Denmark, Sweden 
and Norway found it difficult to obtain Port 
Wine during the war, either owing to special 
prohibitive legislation or want of shipping. 
Holland and Belgium have had even a poorer 
chance of obtaining supplies. Now that 
freights may be had from Oporto to northern 
ports, many long-deferred orders can at last 
be shipped. This increased demand for Port 
Wine in Northern Europe is, therefore, per- 
fectly normal, and the higher prices demanded 
by the shippers are also quite normal, since 
the purchasing value of money is so much 
lower than before the war, which means that 
everything costs more, and also since the 
demand is greater than the supply, which 
means that the buyers are keener to buy 
than the sellers are to sell. 

The second fact which we must reckon 
with is the shortage of stocks of Port Wine 
in Portugal due to large shipments, deficient 
vintages, and the uncertainty of this year's 
vintage prospects. Now the obvious question 
to ask is this : if stocks are so much lower, 
and if shipments are so much greater than 
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before, how or how long can the Port Wine 
trade last ? It can and it will last. There is 
no danger of a Port Wine famine, but there is 
no likelihood of Port being cheap, and there 
is every reason to fear that much " Port " 
wiU be dear, and dear at any price. 

There is no more conservative branch of 
the wine trade than the Port trade, and 
Port shippers, whose names we have known 
and whose wines we have enjoyed for many 
years past, are now hurrying over to England 
and Scandinavia old standing reserves as fast 
as they can find ships to get them away from 
Oporto. They are charging high prices be- 
cause they have to pay high prices to the 
Douro farmers to induce them to plant more 
vineyards and tend existing- ones better, so 
as to obtain better crops ; they are charging 
big prices, because they have to pay more 
than they ever paid for labour, brandy, 
casks, and everything required, not only be- 
cause everything has gone up in price in 
Portugal as elsewhere, but also because there 
is in the VaUey of the Douro much keener 
competition than there has ever been before. 
Hitherto, the shippers have made Port and 
the growers have made " consumo " or 
beverage wines. The growers had no chance 
of selling their best grapes, the only grapes 
they produced which were suitable for making 
Port, except to the Port shippers who bought 
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grapes with the same punctilious care with 
which they superintended the crushing and 
all the delicate operations required to make 
Port. Remember that to make Port is an 
art which necessitates not only much money 
and time, but considerable experience. 

These same experienced Port shippers have 
now many competitors who have not so 
much experience — ^if they have any at all — 
but who have ready money and who are 
willing to pay the growers almost any price 
for any kind of grapes or of wine. 

When there is a large demand for any 
article, it is quite natural and perfectly legiti- 
mate for newcomers to try and have some 
share of the profits which such a demand, 
well backed by high prices, means to anyone 
capable of securing adequate suppUes. 

The attraction for enterprising newcomers 
was all the greater that, as you know, there is 
a large margin of Douro wines, " consumo," 
or beverage wines, which are quite unsuitable 
for making Port, and yet which are legally 
entitled to the name of Port. These beverage 
wines have been bought up from the growers, 
and they have been shipped in very large 
quantities to this country, after the addition 
of some spirit. They are responsible for the 
extraordinary increase shown in the " im- 
port " figures of 1919. Such wines are legally 
Port, according to both Portuguese and 
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English laws, but they are merely blends of 
beverage wines and potable spirits and not 
Port, according to the best traditions of the 
wine trade. Such so-called Ports are shipped 
by people who are taking advantage of the 
present considerable demand for Port and 
of the present shortage of supplies, people 
who have neither experience of nor any pride 
in the Port Wine trade, people who are a far 
graver menace to the good name of Port and 
to the prosperity of the wine trade than the 
phylloxera or the prohibition fanatics. 

To conclude, you may expect real Port to 
remain expensive until the Valley of the 
Douro is favoured with at least several 
successive plentiful vintages. In the mean- 
time you will have to bear in mind that the 
stocks of the best class of Port Wine are low 
and are not being thrown away, and that 
you will have to pay high prices for the 
limited supplies of real Port which you may 
be fortunate to secure, and, believe me, you 
cannot hope to secure any except from 
reliable shippers. 

Lisbon Wines 

Lisbon is a wine which has been imported 
into this country for many years past ; it was 
sold in London at a much earlier date than 
Douro wines, but it has never been shipped to 
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England in such quantities as during the last 
few years, and particularly the last few 
months. Before the war, the exports of 
Lisbon Wine to Northern ports were growing 
steadily, but the sensational increase of such 
exports during the war is chiefly due to three 
causes. 

1. The impossibility to obtain during the 
war the Tarragona and Valencia wines which 
used to be shipped in very large quantities. 

2. The demand for Port being greater than 
the supply, and also because, even at the 
high prices at which Lisbon Wines now stand, 
they are cheaper than Port. 

3. The style and flavour of Lisbon Wines 
being such as to make these wines better 
substitutes for Port than wines of a similar 
character from Spain. 

The price of Lisbon Wines is high and is 
likely to remain high for some time to come, 
but it is reasonable to expect that it will go 
down earlier and faster than will be the case 
with Port. The shortage of stocks of old 
wine will prevent the price of Port coming 
down with a run, whatever happens, but the 
price of Lisbon Wines is likely to be much 
lower next year or the year after, when Tarra- 
gona Wine will have become once more the 
competitor that it was before the war, and 
also when Portuguese beverage wines cease 
to be imported into France, where large 
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quantities were sent during the war for the 
needs of the troops. 

We live in days just now when there is 
very little difference in price between the 
best of wines and the second best, between 
Douro and Lisbon Wines. This appUes to 
all wines, and it makes it all the more indis- 
pensable for merchants on this side to be more 
discriminating than ever in their purchases. 
Some men say, " What does it matter whether 
the stuff be good or otherwise ? I can sell 
it." This is the wrong line to take. You 
must think of the consumer who is going 
to benefit or suffer in health, who is going to 
give up or drink wine in future, who is going 
to get good or bad value for his money, and, 
for his sake, as well as for your own, you 
cannot be too careful how you buy wine 
nor from whom you buy it. 
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CHAPTER XI 

THE WINES OF SPAIN 

SPAIN is the third largest wine-producing 
country in the world. There are few 
parts of Spain where vineyards are 
not to be seen and where good wine is not 
made or could not be made. But there are 
a large number of Spanish people who are 
more courteous than industrious, and they 
do not always draw from the fertile soil of 
their country so much nor such good wine as 
might be obtained with more scientific care and 
greater exertions. In spite of this, Spain is the 
only European country where the production 
of wine has increased during the years of the 
war, as appears from the following figures : 

Production of Wine in Spain from igoi to 1910. 





Gallons. 




Gallons. 


I90I 


492,770,146 


1906 


298,644,390 


1902 


268,042,016 


1907 


404,455,414 


1903 


326,706,688 


1908 


408,247,774 


1904 


480,822,738 


1909 


323.756,554 


1905 


389,482,940 


1910 


248,235.526 


Average 




Average 




1901-05 


391,564,906 


1906-10 


336,667,932 
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Production of Wine in Spain from igio to 1919. 





Gallons. 




Gallons. 


I9II 


324,435,122 


1916 


514,713.474 


I9I2 


362,231,100 


1917 


522,778,168 


I9I3 


376,314,466 


1918 


496,487,595 


I9I4 


355,694,680 


1919 * . . 


438,705,322 


I9I5 


222,474,582 






Average 




Average 




1911-15 


328,229,990 


1916-19 


493,171,322 



* Provisional figures. 

As the above statistics show, the annual 
average for the past four years amounts to 
nearly 500,000,000 gallons. This is an 
enormous quantity, but interest for us lies 
only in that part of it which is available for 
export, and in this connection we must bear 
in mind that the internal waterways of Spain 
have never been developed, that immense 
districts are without railway communication, 
that traffic is both costly and slow, and that, 
in consequence of those conditions, wine in 
great quantity cannot be obtained from such 
provinces as Castile, Aragon, Leon and others, 
where much wine is made and consumed 
locally, or distilled into brandy. 

The importance of Spanish vineyards and 
their yield of wine vary greatly according 
to the different provinces, as appears from 
the following figures, taken from the " Esta- 
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distica de la produccion viticola en el ano 
1919," published by the Junta Consultiva 
Agronomica : — 





1919 area of 


1919 Yield 


1919 Yield 


Provinces. 


Vineyards. 


1,000 


per Acre. 




Acres. 


Gallons. 


Gallons. 


New Castile 


1,073,162 


120,724 


112 


Old CastHe 


208,020 


21,875 


105 


Catalogne 


617,022 


179,776 


291 


Levante . . 


536,112 


46,283 


86 


Eastern Andalucia 


119,410 


4,227 


35 


WesternAndalucia 


93.607 


14,484 


155 


Extremadura 


70,770 


6,825 


97 


Leon 


167,345 


9-599 


57 


Galicia . . 


74,417 


16,280 


220 


Vascongadas 


50,545 


7.965 


159 


Cantabrica 


5,158 


1,946 


389 


Aragon . . 


258,090 
3,273,858 


21,020 


81 


Total 


451,004 


137 



The four districts where we have the best 
chances of securing important and regular 
supplies of wine are the maritime provinces of : 

1. Western Andalucia, where Jerez is 
situated ; 

2. Eastern Andalucia, where Malaga is 
situated ; 

3. Levante, where Valencia and Alicante 
are situated ; 

4. Catalogne, where Tarragona is situated. 
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I.— Western Andalucia 

This province, in the extreme south- 
western corner of Spain, ranks the eighth out 
of twelve as regards the extent of its vine- 
yards, but it holds easily the first place as 
regards quality ; it produces certain types of 
wine which are unlike any other in the world, 
and the best of these Andalusian types is 
undoubtedly Sherry. 

Sherry 

Sherry is a wine which is admirable and 
essentially Spanish. Imitations of Sherry 
are numerous, and they are all unsatisfactory 
or objectionable. True Sherry comes from 
the district of which Jerez is the centre, a 
district which lies, roughly speaking, within 
an imaginary line drawn from Port St. Mary 
to Rota, San Lucar, Tribujena, Lebrija, 
Arcos, and back to Port St. Mary. 

A hundred years ago, the peld of Andalusia 
was about 48,000 butts per annum of wines 
of all grades, and yearly shipments to England 
averaged 8,300 butts of Jerez wines. Twenty- 
five years later, the yearly wine production 
in the Jerez district was from 13,300 to 
16,000 butts, of which from 8,000 to 10,000 
butts were exported every year to England, 
but, as Sherry became more and more 
popular in this country, imports increased, 
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and even increased out of all proportion to 
the output of the limited Jerez district. In 

1842, there were 25,096 butts of wine ex- 
ported from Jerez and Port St. Mary; in 

1843, exports rose to 29,135 butts, and 
reached 32,172 butts in 1845, causing Richard 
Ford to write, in 1855, these prophetic 
lines : 

" Now, as the vineyards remain precisely 
the same, probably some portion of these 
additional barrels may not be quite 
genuine produce of the Xerez grape ; in 
truth, the ruin of Sherry wines has com- 
menced, from the numbers of second-rate 
houses that have sprung up, which look 
to quantity, not quality. Many thousand 
butts of bad Niebla wine are thus palmed 
off on the enlightened British public after 
being well brandied and doctored ; thus a 
conventional notion of Sherry is formed, 
to the ruin of the real thing." 

The vineyards did not remain " precisely 
the same," but new plantations did not in- 
crease in the same proportion as shipments. 
From 1870 to 1880, the total production in 
the Jerez district alone was about 32,600 
butts per annum, and the exports of " Sherry " 
averaged nearly 70,000 butts per annum ; 
it may be safely assumed that barely a third 
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of that quantity was fine Sherry, whilst at 
least two-thirds were merely Spanish wine 
from other districts, mostly neighbouring 
districts, wine made to resemble Sherry and 
made also for the purpose of being imported 
into England with the benefit of the lower 
duty charged on wines of low alcoholic 
strength. Such wines are still being made 
and exported ; there is a demand for them, 
and you may have to buy them for sonie 
of your customers, but buy them in all know- 
ledge, and not under the delusion that you 
are buying true Shen:y. 

Sherry is a wine which owes its chief merit, 
its distinctive and varied characteristics, in the 
first instance to the species of grapes and to 
the nature of the soil of the Jerez vineyards, 
and, in the second place, to the way fermenta- 
tion of the wine is carried out. 

The vineyards of Jerez are divided in three 
main classes according to the nature of the 
soil. The best vineyards, those where the 
finest grapes are cultivated and where the 
finest wine is made, have a calcareous soil 
known as " Albariza." In other vineyards 
the soil is mostly or entirely clay ; these are 
known as " Barros," and the grapes produced 
from such vineyards yield a distinctly com- 
moner type of wine. Lastly, there are vine- 
yards planted in sandy lands called " Arenas," 
and the large quantity of wine made there- 
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from is inferior. Of course, these three 
different types of soil are not divided from 
one another in the same precise way as black 
squares are from white squares upon a chess- 
board. The soil of many vineyards is neither 
wholly clay, nor wholly chalk, nor wholly 
sand, and there are ever so many different 
shades of types and styles of soil, grapes and 
wine in the Jerez district, from the worst 
"Arenas " up to the finest " AlbaHza." 

The vineyards are divided into a large 
number of " Pagos," or estates, many of 
which are owned and worked by small 
farmers who are far from wealthy. This 
explains why a number of vineyards de- 
stroyed by the phylloxera have never yet 
been replanted, their owners, lacking the 
means necessary for planting new vines and 
waiting several years before they will become 
productive, sowed cereals instead and reaped 
a more immediate pront. 

The grapes are picked and crushed generally 
in September, and they begin to ferment very 
soon after ; the pulp is then subjected to a 
harder and more thorough pressing, and, at 
that stage, a handful or two of " yeso " is 
sprinkled over the sticky mass in the press. 
This " yeso " is a pure native earth burnt to 
a dust. This earth is found in large quantities 
in the neighbourhood of Jerez, and consists 
almost entirely of sulphate of lime; it is 
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added in the proportion of about two pounds 
to a ton of freshly crushed grapes, which is 
the quantity usually necessary to obtain a 
butt of " must." This addition of sulphate 
of lime is peculiar to Jerez, but it cannot be 
held reprehensible. When the grapes are 
picked and brought to the press, the berries 
are usually covered with a white " bloom," 
consisting, as we know, of living Saccharo- 
mycetes, indispensable to the life process of 
fermentation, as well as a Httle fine dust 
from the soil of the vineyards. This fine 
dust is composed largely of calcium carbonate, 
particularly so in " Albaxiza " vineyards, and 
the handful of " yeso " added to the crushed 
grapes in the press cannot be said to be the 
introduction of an alien substance, far less 
of an undesirable alien substance. Sulphate 
of lime has a certain physical action, and 
is responsible for certain chemical reactions, 
which we shall endeavour to understand 
later, but it is in no way injurious nor objec- 
tionable ; on the contrary, it has a very 
marked and beneficial influence upon the 
alcoholic strength and quality of Sherry. 

The fermentation of the newly pressed 
grapes goes on boisterously during about 
three weeks, and proceeds at a slower pace 
during the ensuing eight weeks or so. The 
wine is then racked into fresh casks, and 
although it is still called " mosto," it is no 
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longer " must " ; it is young wine, but not 
yet Sherry. There is only one way to make 
Sherry, and this is to leave the " mosto " 
alone and watch what time will do to it. 
Nobody can guess how the new wine inside 
the cask, is going to turn out ; it may become 
sour or vapid ; it may develop into a delicate 
" fino " or a generous " oloroso." Time alone 
will tell. 

Three or four months after the vintage 
the " mosto " or new wines will fall bright, 
and it will be possible to decide which are only 
fit for distillation, and, on the contrary, 
which are good enough to keep with every 
prospect of their becoming Sherry. The 
latter are then racked, a little brandy is added 
to them, and they are left to ferment, undis- 
turbed, in the bodegas. 

This second or " slow " fermentation of the 
Jerez wines is very peculiar ; it is all im- 
portant, and yet it is but very imperfectly 
understood. To all appearances there is no 
carbonic acid gas generated, but a " flor " or 
fine scum gradually spreads over the wine 
and covers it completely. This " flowering " 
of the wine plays a very important part in 
the making of Sherry ; it is to a large extent 
responsible for the character which the wine 
will assume eventually. 

The wine is encouraged to flower by every 
means known to the " almacenista " (or 
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cellar manager), and one of the chief means 
is to leave the casks on ullage with the bungs 
either removed or very loose, so that the 
wine comes in contact with the oxygen of the 
air. For this reason bodegas are never 
below ground, and care is taken that no refuse 
or decadent matter is allowed in the bodega. 
The " almacenista " watches carefully the pro- 
gress of each butt, and when the " flor " has 
done its work it precipitates as a sediment, 
and the wine is then racked 

It is upon the " flowering " fermentation of 
the wine that the style, but not the quality, 
of Sherry depends. 

Three or four months after the vintage the 
young wines are only " mosto " ; some 
eighteen months later they have become 
" vinos de anada," or " natural wines," and 
these are classified not as regards " quality " 
— for it is only with time that they will acquire 
or fail to acquire quality — but as regards 
" type." 

The wines which the shipper has before 
him at that stage may be from the same 
vineyard, made in the same way and at the 
same time ; yet there will be, after the 
" flowering," very marked differences be- 
tween the contents of almost each cask. 

In some casks the wine will be intensely 
clean, dry and most delicate ; such a wine is 
called FiNO ; it is usually marked with a 
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chalk sign known as "palma." Other casks, 
on the contrary, will contain a bigger and 
rich wine ; such casks wiU be marked with 
a chalk dash, or " Raya," which is the name 
by which they will then be known. 

Yet the shipper cannot divide all his wines 
as coarse and delicate ; some of his casks 
will be found to contain a wine very nearly 
as " clean " as the " fino," and yet almost as 
full-bodied as the " raya." In this case the 
shipper will mark the cask with a chalk 
dash crossed by another dash at the top, 
and the wine in the casks marked thus will 
henceforth be known as " Palo Cortado." 
Besides these, there are a number of other 
varieties and distinctive marks. 

Sherry is not shipped under such names 
as " raya " or " cortado," but under the 
names of " Amontillado " and " Vino de 
Pasto," "Oloroso" and "Amoroso," or"Golden 
Sherry." The first two are blends mostly of 
" fino " wines, the next two are blends 
chiefly of " cortado " wines, and the last a 
blend of " raya " wines, but in each case the 
blending of different wines and of wines of 
different years will have to be carried on 
slowly and judiciously year by year accord- 
ing to the different characteristics which each 
wine will acquire or fail to acquire with age. 

This scientific blending process is respon- 
sible for the " Solera " wines, or wines of 
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different types selected by the shipper to 
form as perfect, as harmonious a whole as 
possible, and also as regular a " quality " of 
wine as possible. The great art of the 
shipper is to maintain the original quality 
of his solera wines from year to year, drawing 
upon them for his shipping " marks " and 
replacing the quantities of wine thus drawn 
by " vinos de anada " or natural wines of 
suitable style and in suitable quantity for the 
new-comers to acquire the quahty of the rest 
of the solera to which they are admitted. 

It is this solera system which makes it 
possible for the shipper to maintain the con- 
tinuity of style and the level of quality of 
the wines which he will sell to you. 

Sherry shippers could not ship " mosto " ; 
they never ship " vinos de anada " ; they 
rarely ship solera wines. What they ship is 
Sherry, Sherry of different styles and quality 
made up at the time of shipment from so 
many " arrohas " (a measure equivalent to 
about two and three-quarter gallons) from 
one solera and so many more arrohas from 
other soleras, or of vinos de anada, according 
to the taste or requirements of the customer 
who has ordered the wine. In the great 
majority of cases Sherry, before it is shipped, 
is blended still further with a proportion of 
a sweet wine of the Jerez district known by 
the name of the grape from which it is 
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obtained, i.e. Pedro Ximenez, a very sweet 
grape, the juice of which is prevented from 
fermenting by the addition of grape-spirit 
soon after the vintage. Lastly some dark- 
brown wine may also be added in order to 
" colour " Sherry before it is shipped. On 
the whole, it is not too much to say that 
Sherry is the triumph of the blender's art, 
but you must bear in mind that the blender's 
art stands or falls by the help of the greatest 
artist of all, viz. Time. 

From 1865 until 1895 the average yield of 
Jerez vines was 4,840,000 gallons, or a little 
more than 45,000 butts. 

In 1895 the phylloxera made its appearance 
in the district, and it spread with such rapidity 
and such deadly effect that the vineyards of 
Jerez were practically wiped out of existence 
in four years. 

Some of these vineyards were replanted, 
but the cost of replanting them was so great 
that many small vine-growers could not 
attempt it, and either turned their land to 
other purposes or sold their holdings to firms 
possessing both money and sufficient stocks 
of old wines to keep up their trade during 
those fatal years. There were, happily, fairly 
large stocks of old wines in merchant's bodegas, 
and Sherry continued to be exported during 
the 1896-1900 period, a period during which 
very little wine was made. Although the 
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acreage of the replanted Jerez vineyards has 
never attained the pre-phylloxera figures, yet 
the new vines yield more than the old, so 
that the output of wine is now greater in 
spite of the acreage of the vineyards being 
smaller than before 1895. 

In 1919, the vineyards of the whole Cadiz- 
Jerez district covered some 23,700 acres and 
produced nearly 60,000 butts of wine, wine 
varying greatly in style and quality according 
to the vineyards from which it was made, 
i.e. Alberiza, Barros or Arenas, and according 
to the skill of the blender. 

During the last twenty years, the imports 
of Sherry in the United Kingdom averaged 
12,000 butts per annum, but in 1919 there 
were about 20,000 butts imported. Even 
then, this figure is well within the wine out- 
put of the Cadiz district, and, at the first 
view, one fails to understand why the price 
charged for Jerez grapes at the vintage time 
rose to about twenty-one shiUings per hundred- 
weight in 1919, when their average cost, 
between 1900 and 1918, had been only seven 
shillings per hundredweight. To appreciate 
the reason of this enormous increase one 
must remember that Sherry is not sold like 
Claret when it is but a few months or at 
most a few years old. Now is the time when 
Sherry shippers feel more acutely than before 
the effect of the disastrous phylloxera years, 
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when hardly any wine was made ; the wines 
of the last four plentiful vintages are not yet 
ready for consumption. 

Sherry, real Sherry, is not plentiful at 
present. This is due to the fact that old re- 
serves have not been replenished as they would 
have been had there not been an abnormal 
shortage of production during, and for some 
time after, the phylloxera period. The out- 
put has been increasing of late years, and we 
may look forward to more plentiful supplies 
in future years ; that is to say, when young 
wines which are now in the making, which 
are now maturing in Jerez bodegas, become 
available for consumption. 

Sherry is expensive because suppUes are 
not at present equal to the demand, because 
wages and freights are much higher, but 
chiefly because the purchasing value of money 
is not what it used to be before the war ; at 
Jerez, for instance, shippers have to pay 
to-day more to buy a new cask to put wine 
into than they would have paid five years 
ago for the wine which filled the same cask. 

A hundredweight of grapes cost twenty- 
one shillings at the last vintage, and from a 
hundredweight of grapes one gets about 
twelve gallons of wine, so that to make a butt 
of wine the shipper had to pay last year 
about ;fio for grapes, but as the wine which 
he made with those grapes will not be ready 
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to ship for a very long time to come, and as 
some of this wine may ferment in such a way 
that it will not be fit to ship as Sherry or, 
at any rate, as fine Sherry, it would be foolish 
to hope that the price of Sherry is likely to 
come down even when more plentiful supphes 
become available. 

Manzanilla. Montilla 

We must not leave Jerez without a word 
of well-deserved praise for a wine of San 
Lucar, west of Jerez, known as Manzanilla, 
and the wine of Montilla, a small town south 
of Cordova. They are quite distinct from 
the wines of Jerez. Both are dry, clean 
wines, possessing a distinctive and very 
agreeable bouquet. Both are shipped as self- 
wines. Amontillado is the name given to 
Sherry possessing a delicate bouquet some- 
what similar to the bouquet of the wines of 
Montilla. 

II. — Eastern Andalucia 

The vineyards of this province covered, in 
1919. 132,300 acres. The most extensive and 
valuable were those of the Malaga district, 
which covered over 78,000 acres and pro- 
duced some 640,000 hundredweights of grapes, 
but about 80 per cent, of this quantity were 
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" table '' grapes and " raisins," 20 per cent, 
being wine-making grapes ; these yielded, in 
1919, 1,260,400 gallons of wine. 

There are different sorts of wines made in 
the province of Eastern Andalucia, but the 
best are white wines made from Pedro 
Ximenez grapes and shipped under the name 
of " Malaga," which is the name of their 
port of shipment. 

Malaga owes much of its excellence to the 
art of the blender ; it is made up of new 
wine, to which are added either vino tierno or 
vino maestro first of all, and later on vino de 
color ; these different preparations are made up 
of wines made of half-dried grapes to which 
some brandy has been added, and they 
impart to the new wines greater sweetness, 
strength and aroma, as well as a darker 
colour. 

III.— Levante 

The vineyards of this province are very 
extensive ; they cover over 536,000 acres, 
but we are interested chiefly in those of the 
two most important vine-growing districts of 
this province, namely, the vineyards of 
Valencia, which covered, in 1919, 197,750 
acres, and those of Alicante, which covered 
only 142,650 acres owing to the havoc 
wrought by the phylloxera and not yet made 
good. 
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(a) Valencia 

In the district of Valencia many eating 
grapes are grown which are dried and ex- 
ported as raisins, but in the greater part of 
the vineyards vines are cultivated for the 
purpose of making wine, and upon so im- 
portant a scale that, in 1919, there were 
no less than 21,727,000 gallons of wine made 
in the Valencia district alone. 

(b) Alicante 

There is a larger proportion of grapes 
cultivated in this district for the " raisins " 
export trade, but there are also many vine- 
yards where wine-making vines are grown, 
and their yield, in 1919, reached 12,344,000 
gallons. 



IV. — Cataluna 

The province of Cataluna is the second 
largest wine-producing province in Spain, the 
first being that of New Castile. 

The province of Cataluna produced, in 
1919, close upon 180,000,000 gallons of wine. 
When we look at the map and see how easy 
it is to obtain supplies by sea from Barcelona 
or Tarragona, it appears quite obvious that 
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we have a very good chance of securing wines 
from so proUfic a source. 

The acreage and yield of the vineyards of 
the different districts included in the province 
of Cataluna were as follows in 1919 : — 



Districts. 

Barcelona . . 
Tarragona 
Gerona 
Lerida 
Baleares . . 


Acres. 

290,325 

198,537 
37,736 
69,650 
20,792 


Gallons. 

95,390,240 
66,925,055 
10,829,670 

2,370,035 
4,261,180 


Total . . 


617,040 


179,776,180 
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CHAPTER XII 

THE WINES OF OTHER 

COUNTRIES 

Italy 

ITALY is the second largest wine-pro- 
ducing country in the world. Italy 
produces not only a considerable 
quantity of wine every year, but also a large 
number of different types of beverage wines, 
sparkling wines, and dessert wines, some of 
which are very good indeed. It is some- 
what surprising, therefore, that we should 
never have received in England more than a 
trifling proportion of Italy's immense wine 
output. Before the war, the average yield 
of Italian vineyards was over 1,000,000,000 
gallons of wine per annum, and imports of 
Italian wines in the United Kingdom were 
below 400,000 gallons, that is to say, less than 
half the quantity of wine received from 
Germany, although the vinous output of 
Italy was about thirty times greater than 
that of Germany. This is all the more 
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remarkable since the wines of Italy were 
neither expensive to buy in Italy before the 
war, nor difficult to import from Italy, 
freights being then easy to procure and at 
remarkably low rates. Was the reason that 
Italy's wines were not suitable for the English 
market ? Apparently it was so, and if we 
try and ascertain the reason why Italian 
wines did not make greater headway in 
public favour in this country, we shall 
probably come to the conclusion that their 
acidity is mainly to be blamed. In spite of 
Italy's genial climate, it is a fact that the 
majority of Italian beverage wines contain 
a greater proportion of free acids than other 
wines, even those made in much colder 
climates. This is due to the free way in which 
the majority of vines are allowed to grow in 
Italy instead of being severely pruned and 
kept short. 

Grapes do not mature so completely even 
under the torrid Italian summer's sun, when 
they hang from poles or trees seven or eight 
feet from the ground, as they do when they 
are but a few inches from the baked sand or 
flint of French vineyards. Besides, as you 
know, quantity can never be secured except 
at the expense of quality. Vines which are 
allowed to grow in festoons from tree to tree 
may yield a very large number of bunches, 
but their grapes can never be so good for 
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wine-making purposes as those of hard- 
pruned vines. 

Nobody reaUses this better than Itahan 
wine-merchants ; many of these have tried 
hard for years past to improve the methods 
of vine-growing and wine-making responsible 
for the unsuitabiUty of Italian export wines. 
Their efforts have met with a measure of 
success, and there are Italian wines shipped 
to this country which are very palatable and 
most suitable for our market. 

The best Italian beverage wines come 
from the North, from Tuscany, and the best 
dessert wines come from the South and are 
shipped from Marsala. Some very fair 
sparkling wines are made on the low hills 
of the Asti and Montferrat districts, and the 
best still white wines come from Capri. 

The fact that the quality of Italian beverage 
wines has been improving steadily for years 
past and, on the other hand, the fact that 
there is a world-shortage of beverage wines, 
ought to make us direct our attention more 
earnestly than before to Italy as an important 
and most welcome source of supplies at the 
present time. 

Let us see what present conditions and 
future prospects are. 

The total output of wine in Italy during 
the five years immediately preceding the war 
was as follows : 
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1909 
1910 
1911 
1912 

1913 

Average 1909-13 



gallons. 

1,359.000.000 
644,446,000 

938,388,000 

970,706,000 

1,149,280,000 

1,012,364,000 



The next five years, that is to say the 
period immediately preceding, immediately 
following and including the time during 
which Italy was at war, show a marked 
falling off. 

gallons. 



1914 

1915 
1916 

1917 

1918 

Average 1 914-18 



947,012,000 
419,210,000 
857,296,000 
1,071,730,000 
800,976,000 
819,245,000 



In 1919 the total production only reached 
nearly 650,000,000 gallons. 

The falling off in the production of wine in 
Italy is due to a large extent to the inroads 
of the phylloxera, a pest which is one of the 
most objectionable war-profiteers in Europe. 
During the war, the necessary labour and 
chemicals were not available, and the 
phylloxera took advantage of the situation. 
It will require some years and much money 
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before the Italian vineyards regain their 
former prosperity. 

A drop of nearly 50 per cent, in the figures 
of production is very serious indeed ; yet, 
when a country, a country like Italy, which 
is so easily accessible to our mercantile 
marine produces an average of 800,000,000 
gallons of wine, we may well hope that our 
share of so large a quantity might supply a 
fairly important part of our needs. Un- 
fortunately for us, when Italy produces 
800,000,000 gallons of wine she has less 
available for export than Austraha has when 
the Australian crop reaches 5,000,000 
gallons ; this is due to the fact that Italy 
is a wine-drinking country, and Austraha is 
not. 

When the Italian wine output is but 
800,000,000 gallons, there is actually a 
shortage of wine in the country, and when 
the yield falls to below 700,000,000 gallons, 
as it did in 1919, there is an acute shortage, 
and prices rise rapidly. Thus the price of 
a gallon of new wine rose from i lira 
in 1914 to close upon 13 hre in 1919. 
The following table gives an idea of the 
rise in the prices of wine in different parts 
of Italy : 
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Price (in lire) of an hectolitre (22 gallons) of New Wine. 



Years. 


Montferrato. 


Tuscany. 


Apulia. 


1913 


25 to 30 


25 to 30 


27 to 28 


1914 


22 „ 25 


22 „ 26 


28 „ 30 


1915 


77 >. 80 


85 „ 95 


60 „ 80 


1916 


80 „ 85 


90 ., 95 


85 „ 90 


1917 


140 „ 160 


100 „ 120 


120 „ 130 


1918 


80 „ 90 


70 „ 80 


85 „ 90 


1919 


240 „ 280 


180 „ 200 


220 „ 230 



So long as the national demand in the 
country of production will be such as to 
enable the growers to demand these high 
prices, it is obvious that English wine 
merchants cannot hope to secure from Italy 
large supphes of wines suitable to the English 
market as regards both quality and price. 

Algeria 

Forty years ago the total wine output of 
Algeria was not equal to the needs of the 
local white population, and large quantities 
of beverage wines were imported from France. 
The position has long since been entirely 
reversed. 

In 1864, Algeria produced 1,430,000 gallons 
of wine, and imported 8,800,000 gallons from 
France. 

In 1878, Algeria produced 22,000,000 
gallons of wine, and began to export wine to 
France. 
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In 1898 Algeria produced over 110,000,000 
gallons of wine, and exported 72,600,000 
gallons to France. 

The exports of Algerian wines to France 
alone rose at a rate of which the following 
figures give some idea : 





Production of 
Algerian 
Wines. 


Export of 
Algerian 
Wine to France. 


Years. 

1904 
1909 
1910 - 
1914 


Gallons. 

173,800,000 
180,400,000 
184,800,000 
226,600,000 


Gallons. 

110,000,000 
132,000,000 
154,000,000 
176,000,000 



The yield of the year 1914 was a record 
which has never yet been broken ; on the 
contrary, the output of the last five years 
shows a down-grade tendency, but not an 
alarming one, the average remaining over 
160,000,000 gallons per annum. 

During the last two years the Algerian 
wine production has been as follows : 



Districts. 


1918 
Gallons. 


1919 
Gallons. 


Algiers 
Constantine . 
Oran 
Other parts.. 


59.387.174 

16,572,710 

63,502,604 

85.734 


74,120,904 

13,780,514 

83,220,852 

111,804 


Total .. 


139,548,222 


171,234,074 
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At the time of the vintage, in 1918, the 
stocks in merchants' cellars in Algeria 
amounted to 6,248,462 gallons, and one of 
the consequences of the bad igiS vintage 
was that at the time of the vintage, in 1919, 
stocks in merchants' cellars represented only 
1.586,772 gallons, a figure which is insignifi- 
cant when the enormous exports of Algerian 
wine to France are taken into consideration. 
This figure also makes it plain that we cannot 
possibly hope to buy at Algiers any " old " 
wine, nor even wines fit for present consump- 
tion. To make matters worse, prices are 
very high and are likely to remain high. 
The shortage of wines is such, owing to bad 
crops and owing to considerable quantities 
of wine having been distilled into brandy, 
that now, in March 1919, 1,000 casks of red 
wines of the 1920 vintage have actually 
been sold, six months before they will be 
made, at Mostaganem, at the rate of 8 francs 
per degree of alcohol by volume, irrespective 
of the quality of the wine when it is wine ; 
furthermore, the purchaser of these 1,000 
imaginary casks of wine has already sold 
300 of them, always irrespective of quality, 
at the rate of 9.25 francs per degree of alcohol. 
At Rio Salado, and at Lourmel, growers who 
have cellars of their own have already refused, 
in March, offers of 60 francs per cwt., for the 
grapes which they hope to gather next 
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autumn, be they good or bad, sound or mil- 
dewed. Under these circumstances I dare 
not give you much hope that you are hkely 
to find at Algiers large supplies of suitable 
wines at reasonable prices. 

Germany 

Peace has been signed, the King has pro- 
claimed it, and His Majesty's Government 
has urged us to resume commercial inter- 
course with our former enemies. We are 
therefore quite free, not to say encouraged, 
to buy wine from Germany. On the other 
hand, we are wine-merchants and we are 
bound as such to supply the pubHc with the 
wines which the public demands. 

German wines have been popvilar in England 
for so many years, and they are so unlike the 
wines from the other countries, that there is 
already a fairly large demand for them in 
this country ; this demand is likely to grow ; 
it can no more be disputed than it can be 
ignored. 

You are free not to import German wines, 
but you cannot stop them from being im- 
ported. You are at liberty not to drink any, 
but you had better be in a position to supply 
some, or at any rate to supply some informa- 
tion about them when asked to do so by your 
own customers. 
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Ten years ago, the German vineyards 
covered 283,354 acres, divided as follows : 



Alsace- Lorraine 


73,246 acres. 


Bavaria 


52,903 .. 


Prussia 


43.472 ,. 


Baden 


41,276 


Wiirtemberg 


39.143 ., 


Hesse 


32,823 „ 


All others 


491 .. 


Total 


283,354 ,. 



During/ the last ten years, the yield of 
German vineyards has been declining steadily, 
as appears from the following triennial 
averages : 



Years. 

1907-9 

1910-12 

1913-15 



Average Annual Yield 
(in Gallons). 

54,091,952 
42,448,384 
33,917,114 



In all these figures, the Alsace-Lorraine 
crop is included, and forms about 20 per cent, 
of each total. Now that Alsace-Lorraine is 
once again part of France, the production of 
wine in Germany is only slightly superior to 
the output of Swiss vineyards. 

Switzerland does not export wine to any 
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extent because her own output is inferior to 
her own requirements. Germany, with a 
population so much larger than that of 
Switzerland, has no surplus of wine to export, 
but she has some exceedingly fine white 
wines which Switzerland can never hope to 
produce, and those fine wines are well worth 
exporting on account of the high prices which 
they command. 

Besides her own legitimate Hocks and 
Moselles, the quantity of which is small and 
the cost of which is very great at present, 
Germany has also still and sparkUng wines 
made either partly or even entirely of grapes, 
must, or wine purchased outside Germany, 
wines which are " made " in Germany and 
shipped from Germany, but not truly German 
wines. These wines are neither better nor 
cheaper than similar wines made in the same 
way in France or Spain, and if you take my 
advice you will leave them alone. 

Various European States 

In Switzerland, Austria, Hungary, Tcheco- 
Slovakia, Serbia, Roumania, Bulgaria, Greece, 
Turkey in Europe, and Southern Russia, 
there were extensive vineyards before the war. 
What is the present state of those vineyards 
now is a matter upon which I have failed 
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to obtain any reliable information. More- 
over, we may take it for granted that there 
is very little likelihood that any of the above- 
named countries are producing more wine 
than they require under present conditions. 
It would be vain to hope securing commercial 
supplies of suitable wines from any of them. 

America 

In the United States of America, Prohibi- 
tion has been responsible for large consign- 
ments of Californian wines having been 
despatched to the United Kingdom, but it 
is impossible for us to look to Cahfornia for 
regular supplies of wine. Should prohibition 
continue — and one cannot possibly guess 
what the United States may do or not — there 
wiU be no longer any wine made in California. 
On the other hand, should prohibition be re- 
called or simply allowed to lapse, then the 
local demand for wine wiU be so great in the 
States that there will be no large surplus left 
for export to Europe. 

In South America, the position is altogether 
different. Chili alone produces more wine 
every year than California ever produced, 
and more than fifteen times more than the 
whole of Australasia. 

In the Argentine, the production of wine 
is kept down on purpose to keep up prices, 
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but even as it is, it exceeds the needs of the 
population, and large quantities of Argentine 
wine were exported to France during the war 
for the needs of the armies in the field. As 
regards quaUty, the wines of Chili are greatly 
superior to those of the Argentine, where 
they find a ready and profitable market, so 
much so that the import of French wines into 
the Argentine, which amounted to close 
upon 9,000,000 gallons in 1914, are now 
almost nil. 

The Argentine already sends us large 
supplies of corn, meat and wool, and the time 
may be near at hand when we shall also go 
and seek from that fertile land either wine or 
brandy, or both. 

South Africa 

Viticulture in South Africa is stiU a very 
long way behind conditions now obtaining 
in the Argentine. All the same, the wine 
production of South Africa is steadily in- 
creasing and, what is of even greater import- 
ance, the quality of the various wines and 
brandies obtained from South African grapes 
are steadily improving. At present, the local 
demand for wine is such that we cannot hope 
to obtain large suppUes of either wine or 
brandy from South Africa, but there is no 
sign more hopeful than the great increase 
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of wine-consumption in South Africa. When 
the farmers are assured of a ready market for 
their wines at the seat of production, then 
they dare go ahead and plant more vine- 
yards until they produce more than is re- 
quired locally. The time may not be far off 
when we shall be able to secure from South 
Africa regular supphes of various types of 
wines, as well as supplies of brandy. 

Australia 

I have never had the good fortune to visit 
AustraUa, and 1 cannot give you first-hand 
information about the small yield of wine of 
that far-off land. Looking at the map, one 
would think that it takes longer and that it 
costs more to import Australian wines to 
England than any other wine. Looking at 
statistics, one cannot help remarking that the 
proportion of Australian wine shipped to 
the United Kingdom is very great compared 
to the total yield of the Australian vineyards, 
but, on the other hand, that the quantity of 
wine consumed in Australia per head of the 
population is very small indeed. 

A much-discussed aspect of the Australian 
wine trade is the choice of the names under 
which the wines of Australia are offered to 
the public. 

Mr. V. Gosche {The Wine and Spirit News 
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and Australian Vigeron, 1900) in a contri- 
bution to this subject, wrote : 

"It is useless to contend any longer that 
the names under discussion are merely used 
for the purpose of indicating types of wines, 
and have long ceased to be the exclusive 
property of some individual district. The 
movement is a long way beyond the stage 
of discussion, and has assumed a very definite 
form. The withdrawal of the French wine 
judges at the Franco-British Exhibition, the 
refusal of their British colleagues to recog- 
nise these adopted names of AustraHan wines, 
recent prosecutions in London of wine mer- 
chants (for selling wine described as Australian 
Burgundy, Tarragona Port, etc.), the warning 
of the late M. Pinard, Consul-General for 
France, to the Commonwealth against the 
use of the word " Champagne " for Australian 
sparkling wine, and other signs, are full of 
meaning, and should be a warning to the local 
wine industry. It seems folly to oppose 
these forces, the more so in support of a cause 
which has intrinsically nothing to recom- 
mend it, but, on the contrary, contains much 
of an objectionable nature. If other nations 
have been able to build up their wine industry 
on geographical names, why cannot we do 
likewise ? Italy, for instance, woiild scorn 
to adopt French or German names for her 
wines. Those she uses indicate the t3^e 
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she produces, and that is all that is wanted. 
With us it is no longer a question of choice. 
It is a matter of necessity that we cease to 
use foreign names, clothing our wines in 
strange feathers. All our wine-growers will 
have to consider is what the final solution will 
be, and how it will affect them — at least those 
who have adopted names for their wines 
which are now claimed to belong exclusively 
to someone else. Outside of these provinces 
and districts in Europe now delimited by 
Ministerial regulation, wines of secondary 
type are mostly grown. Is it these that 
Australian growers wish to imitate, or the 
choicer kinds ? If the latter, our labours 
must be fruitless, for the reasons already 
stated ; while the first would have no chance 
in any competition. Our endeavours should 
be directed towards producing the best 
original types our vines are capable of under 
local conditions of soil and climate. This 
can only be done by putting aside all tra- 
ditional prejudices, and by entering upon a 
policy of developing Australian grapes, thus 
establishing in time types purely Austrahan, 
bearing the names generic of the country 
they are grown in." 

Mr. W. Percy Wilkinson, F.I.C., Director of 
the Commonwealth Laboratory, read an excel- 
lent Paper, on 13th December, 1918, before 
the Victoria Branch of the Royal Geographical 
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Society of Australasia, upon the " Nomen- 
clature of Australian Wines." It has been 
published in the Victorian Geographical 
Journal, Vol. XXXIV., 1918, issued in May, 
1919, and, to conclude, I will give you the con- 
clusions arrived at by Professor Wilkinson 
on this subject : 

" Nothing short of the complete abandon- 
ment of European geographical wine names 
will meet the Australian needs and save us 
from international discredit, however irk- 
some the short transition period may be. 
This reform in the nomenclature must be 
carried out if we desire to assure the future 
prosperity of our Australian wine industry ; 
for by such a step only wiU our wines ulti- 
mately achieve the distinction in the world's 
commerce which their inherent good qualities 
merit. We cannot practice the petty decep- 
tion any longer of designating our wines as 
Champagne, Burgundy,, Sauterne, ChabHs, 
Port, Sherry, etc. They cannot truthfully 
be so named unless produced in France, 
Portugal, or Spain. Being Australian, they 
must bear only Australian names. Need we 
feel ashamed to name them so that the world 
may know them as Australian ? And are 
you not prepared to agree with me, on reflec- 
tion, that this is clearly an instance where 
honesty of trade description must immedi- 
ately be the best commercial policy for the 
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Australian wine industry to adopt and un- 
flinchingly follow ? 

" There is an aspect from which I earnestly 
invite you to view this matter, namely, the 
standpoint of national honour. For a moment 
imagine yourselves to be Frenchmen, Portu- 
guese, or Spaniards. What view would you 
take of the subject ? Does it not occur to 
you from this point of view that what we, 
in our British self-complacency, have taken as 
a matter of course may present to foreign 
interested observers the appearance of com- 
mercial dishonesty ? Remember that com- 
placent persons generally seem more than 
ordinarily conscious of their own rectitude, 
and therefore seldom get at the truth ; and, 
in this connection also, the lines of the im- 
mortal Scotch bard, ' O wad some power the 
giftie gie us. To see oursels as ithers see us,' 
are applicable. Possibly some of you may 
adhere to the opinion that what we are doing 
is fair, and is also profitable. Still, we can't 
help ourselves. The carefully considered ver- 
dict of the civilised world is the other way, 
as witness the specific term relating to wine 
names of geographical origin in the Inter- 
national Convention for the Protection of 
Industrial Property, and the Arrangement of 
Madrid as revised at Washington. We cannot 
market our Burgundy, Chablis, Champagne, 
or Port, in France, or Germany, or Australia, 
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or Great Britain, or Java, or Japan, or even 
Ceylon and New Zealand, because they won't 
let us. We can call our wines in Australia 
by names that we dare not caU them by in 
other countries, a position that is not beneficial 
to us. We get the discredit and provoke 
the opprobrium of other nations, without, 
after all, much of the benefit. Is it desirable, 
do you think, that the Australian viticultural 
industry should be purblind to these facts ? 
Is it not preferable to do with a good grace 
what, one way or another, we shall have to do 
in any case ? The writing on the wall is 
plainly focused to our vision under the 
searchlight of the Arrangement for the Pre- 
vention of False Indications of Origin of 
Goods, as revised at Washington in 1911. 
Should we not take with promptness the 
steps necessary to save the fair name and 
credit, in our own eyes as well as those of 
our Allies, of Australian wines } 

" Let the wine industry, in renaming 
Australian wines, set a standard so truthful 
that it will be a pleasure to live up to it, 
then the industry will find that, in aboHshing 
the masquerading of our Australian wines 
under French and other foreign names, it will 
add new laurels to the name of Australia." 
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241 


Quality of Wine 


77 


Racking 
Raya 
Red Wines 


143 

271 

72 


Regional appellations 
of Wines : 




Anglo - Portuguese 

Treaty of 1916 - 

French law of May, 


114 


1919 - 


112 


Peace Treaty of 




1919 - 
Rhone 
Riversaltes 


116 

234 
241 


Roman^che 


233 


Romeney - 
Roussillon - 


14 
241 


Rumania, Wine Pro- 




duction in - - 


161 


Russia, Wine Produc- 




tion in 


161 



Saccharomyces Ellip- 

soideus - - 31 

Saccharomycetes 30 

Sack - IS 

St. EmiUon - 183 

St. P6ray - - - 235 

Saone et Loire - 232 

Sauternes - 180 

Schitzomycetes - - 54 

Servia - - 161 
Sherry - - 93 & 264 

Solera - - 271 

Sound Wines - 57 

South Africa, Wines of 292 

301 
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Spain 

Sparkling Wines 
Sucrose 
Sulphur 
Sweet Wines 
Switzerland 

Tarragona - - - 
Touraine 
Trypsin 

Turkey in Europe, 
Wine Production of 
Tyre 

Unsound Wines 

Valencia - - - 
Var - - - 

Vaucluse 



261 


Vernage - - - 


14 


69 


Vino de Anada - 


271 


48 


Vino de Color - 


277 


132 


Vino de Pasto - 


271 


73 


Vintners' Company - 


12 


289 


Washington Conven- 




258 


tion of 191 I - 


108 


222 


White Wines - 


72 


46 


Wine Production in : 






Europe - - - 


161 


161 


France 


163 


14 






57 


Yeast 


33 


Yeso - - - .. 


268 


277 


Yonne 


225 


236 






236 


Zymase 


46 
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